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OUR LADY OF LABOR. 


BY CHARLES KENNETT BURROW. 





In the faint twilight of half-dawn she stands, 
Scarce knowing light from darkness, life from 
death; 
In the far East the red sun quickeneth 
To reawakened life the silent lands. 
Her eyes are weary, and the clinging bands 
Of pain and sorrow gird her, and the breath 
Scarce lives upon her lips. ‘Behold,” one saith, 
“She bears the curse of ages in her hands.” 
Nay, for the light grows stronger; nay, the day 
Is yearning towards her, and the morning wind 
Sings as a singer whose eyes once were blind, 
And now have sight and knowledge. Who shall say 
Here stands not one whose woes have passed away, 
The nursing mother of a new mankind? 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


There are now three woman suffrage 
measures pending in the U. S. House of 
Representatives, iutroduced by Mr. Baker, 
of New York. ‘They have passed their sec- 
ond reading, and were referred to the judi- 
ciary committee. here are also three 
suffrage bills pending in the Senate, two 
introduced by Mr. Manderson, of Nebras- 
ka, and one by Mr. Blair, of New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Blair's resolution, which has 
been read twice, and referred to the select 
committee on woman suffrage, reads as fol- 
lows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION 

Proposing an amendment to the consti- 
tution of the United States extending the 
right of suffrage to women. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article 
be proposed to the legislatures of the several 
States as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States; which, when ratified by three- 
fourths of the said legislatures, shall be valid 
as part of said Constitution, namely : 

ArticiE—Section 1. The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of sex. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power, by 
appropriate legislation, to enforce the provisions 
of this article. 

_— ¢ &e—____—__ 


Miss Susan B. Anthony is seventy years 
old to-day. A banquet will be given at 
the Riggs House to-night in her honor, 
and the day will be celebrated by many 
local suffrage associations. May she live 
to vote! 





~~ = 
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Mrs. Livermore's serial story begins in 
this week’s WOMAN’S JOURNAL, and will 
run through several numbers. 

———_ 4 @ e—_ 

We print this week a complete summary 
of the laws of every State and Territory 
as they affect women’s right to vote or to 
take part in the management of the public 
schools either as State or county superin- 
tendents, or as members of school boards. 
It has been prepared by our correspond- 
ent ‘‘Graham” from official information on 
file in the library of the National Bureau 
of Education, and may be relied upon as 
accurate and complete to date. We are 
under special obligation to Hon. William 
T. Harris, national superintendent of ed- 
ucation, who detailed Miss French to make 
this summary, and furnished her with the 
sources of information; also to Miss 
French herself for her very thorough and 
accurate performance of a work involving 
Much labor and research. This article 
alone is worth a year’s subscription. ‘To 














| polls had not occurred to us, but it seems 


it we have added the changes recently | 


made in the status of women in four Terri- 
tories by the adoption of State constitu- 


tions. 
—--—--— - oe. 


Portable polls are the latest device for 
making suffrage easy. A lady in the Blue 
Grass region of Kentucky answered a knock 
at her door a few days ago, and found two 
men representing candidates for county 
offices. They said they called to get her hus- 
band’s vote. ‘Well,’ said the lady, ‘I will 
cast my vote, too, as the polls are brought 
to my door, and I need not even put my 
broom down. The great cry against wom- 
en’s voting is that they have not time to 
leave home, and that the polls are unfit 
places; but under this new system I can 
rock the cradle and vote at the same time.” 
The men answered that they were not al- 
lowed to let women vote. ‘Yet they 
passed to the back of the premises,” says 
the Southern Journal, ‘and took the vote 
of the man-of-all-work, whose education 
had not advanced to the title page of the 
blue-back speller. The idea of portable 


that such a proceeding knocks a strong 
prop from under the anti-suffragists.”’ 


oe —— 


The Indiana State Board of Health has 
made an extensive sanitary survey of the 
school-houses of Indiana. Reports have 
been received from 3,186 schools. The 
results are alarming. In the schools re- 
porting are 12,833 near-sighted pupils. 
Eighteen per cent. of the grounds need 
drainage; 71 per cent. of the houses are 
not properly ventilated; 12 per cent. are 
not properly heated; 34 per cent. have 
blackboards between the windows ; 30 per 
cent. have bad water supply; 45 per cent. 
have dangerous nuisances near them; and 
in 52 per cent., pupils coming from fami- 
lies in which contagious diseases are pre- 
vailing are not excluded. Indiana needs 
more women on her school boards. 


i ae — 

A newspaper in opposition to woman 
suffrage, entitled the True Woman, was 
published some years ago, but has long 
since ceased to exist. A little sheet called 
the Remonstrance has now found its way 
to our office. It bears the appearance of a 
small four-page newspaper, and is dated 
February, 1890, but has nothing further to 
indicate whether it isto be a monthly, a 
quarterly, or an annual. Even the name 
of the firm that prints it does not appear; 
and every article in it is anonymous. It 
contains a few of the usual objections, not 
presented with any unusual force; and an 
enumeration of woman suffrage bills that 
have failed to pass. 


oso+ 
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The only novelties it contains are the 
statement that in England ‘‘Lady Sand- 
hurst was made an alderman’’—which will 
be news to Lady Sandhurst—and that Mrs. 
Cobden was elected a member of the Lon- 
don County Council. Lady Sandhurst and 
and Miss Jane Cobden, Richard Cobden's 
daughter, were elected members of the 
London County Council, and Miss Emma 
Cons was made an alderman. This is an 
inaccuracy almost as bad as Goldwin 
Smith’s assertion in the London Times 
that Nebraska had tried woman suffrage 
and repealed it. But it is rather nearer the 
facts than the opponents of equal rights 
for women generally get. It is possible 
that the Remonstrance is to be published 
monthly; but we can hardly hope for so 








much good fortune. 
—_—_— 7+ 

A curious fact was brougbt out in the | 
address of Hon. John Hooker before the | 
Hartford (Ct.) Equal Rights Club at its | 
last meeting. In 1862, Mr. Hooker pre- | 
sented to a committee of the Connecticut | 
Legislature a married women’s property | 
bill. They declared it would be many | 
generations before such a bill could pass. | 
Fifteen years later, a bill substantially 
similar passed the Connecticut Legislature 
by a unanimous vote. 

ie ane 

Referring to the law proposed in New 
York requiring that there be at least one 
educated woman physician in every State 
institution for the insane where insane 
women are confined, Harper's Weekly well 
says: 

“The proposition which is pressed with 
great vigor by the Womans Educational 
and Industrial Union of Buffalo, that in 


every hospital and asylum under State 
control in this State there should be at least | 
| 





one educated woman physician, is so essen- 
tially reasonable and so justified by expe- 
rience that it is impossible to see upon 
what ground it could be opposed. Legis- 
lative action upop the subject has been 


taken in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. in ten other States—Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, New York, California, 
and West Virginia— women physicians 
have been voluntarily appointed by super- 
intendents or trustees. There are now 
more than twenty such physicians serving 
in State institutions. New York legally 
sanctions the education and practice of 
women physicians. Is there any good 
reason why she should not provide by 
law that every unfortunate insane woman 
under the care of the State shall have the 
services of an expert of her own sex if she 
desires it? Surely the question carries its 
own answer. It would be thought a very 
hard dispensation that insane men should 
not be attended by men physicians if they 
so desired. The reasons in the case of 
both sexes are obvious and familiar. The 


only regret and wonder are that a provis- | 
ion so humane and natural and conseling | 


for these unfortunate wards of the State 
has not yet been made law. 
———— _ - -*# ee - —-— 

Woman suffrage has become a favorite 
subject of discussion in the magazines. 
The February Home-Maker has an article 
by Lucy Stone on the affirmative side. 


Rose Terry Cooke will contribute one next | 


month in the negative, and Frances Wil- 
lard another the month after in the affir- 
mative. The January Statesman has an 
article in the negative by Prof. R. N. 
Roark, and a reply will be made by Gen. 
Wm. F. Singleton. 

—_— -*o+ —— 

Col. Higginson 
that the women who still cling in theory 
to the doctrine of feminine subjection in 
its extreme form, belong chiefly to two 
classes—schoo! girls without experience, 
and matrons of the most determined char- 
acter, who rule their husbands with a 
rod of iron. The coiner of ‘jokes for the 
newspapers has reached the same conclu- 
sion, if we may judge fronj a paragraph 
that is going the rounds: 

‘*T don’t believe in this women’s rights 
busipvess,”’ said Mrs. Henpeck, as she aat 
on the piazza fanning herself, while Mr. 
Henpeck washed and wiped the dishes. 
‘I believe in men keeping ir their proper 
speer, and the women in theirs, and I aint 
no desire to go and onsex myself march- 
ing off to the poles likea man. Home is 
the proper speer for woman. Hurry up 
and get those dishes done, Henpeck, and 
then sit down and sew the missing buttons 
on your coat before it is time for you to 
put the baby to bed.” 

—_———_e- oo 

Three petitions went to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature last week which will be 
read with curiosity a hundred years hence. 
One petition asked that a mother may 


tailed to look specially after the women 
and children in factories.” 

Everywhere thoughtful people are com- 
ing to see that wherever the interests of 
women as a.class are concerned, there 
should be women with power to look after 
those interests. 
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CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS. 


A hearing was given to the friends of 
equal rights before the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage, on Feb. 8. 
Up to the present time, this committee 
has been without a room devoted especial- 
ly to it, but through the efforts of Senator 
Vance, the able chairman of the committee, 
one has now been secured. Vance, Far- 
well, Blair and Allen were the senators 
present. The principal speech was made 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who was 
followed by Miss Susan B. Anthony. We 
have received no report of these addresses, 
but doubtless the arguments for woman 
suffrage were sound and strong. A hear- 
ing before the house judiciary committee 
was given on Feb. 11. It was moved and 


| carried that Mrs. Stanton’s speech be 


printed. This will make it possible for 
large quantities to be sent out, franked by 
Congressmen in sympathy with woman 
suffrage, for free distribution in Dakota, 


| Where similar documents are reported to 


| be doing much good. 
i | 
observed some time ago 





A. 8S. B. 
++ 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 





Two letters lately received at this office 
describe two opposite dangers to which 
the woman suffrage movement is thought 
by some persons to be exposed. One let- 
ter says: 

‘“*Is the coming National-American Con- 
vention in Washington to be a woman suf- 
frage convention, or a ‘liberalistic’ attack 
upon Christianity and the W. C. T. U.? If 
it is the latter, | cannot conscientiously 
have anything to do with it.” 

The other letter says: 


‘Tam strongly in favor of woman suf- 
frage, but-am unalterably opposed to any- 
thing which looks toward a union of 
Church and State. Some of my friends are 
afraid that the National-American W. 3. A. 
may be in some way drawn in to aid the 
effort to put the name of God into the 
U. 5. Constitution—an effort which seems 
to me entirely unwise and undesirable. 
Can you tell me if there is any danger of 
anything of the sort?” 


No one has any authority to say in ad- 
vance what the National-American Wom- 


| an Suffrage Convention will do; but I 


have the same right to her child that its | 


father has, and that neither parent shall | 


have a right to dispose of its custody or to 
apprentice the child without the consent 
of the other. Another petition asked for 
an amendment of the law of contracts 
between husband and wife, so that if 
either borrows money of the other and 
gives a note or promise to pay, the note 
or promise shall be valid, as it would be 
if given to any other person. The third 
petition asked for a law that will allow a 
widow to live more than forty days in the 
house of her deceased husband without 





paying rent. And this isin Massachusetts! | 
A Boston paper well says, ‘‘Now that we | 
have ceased to hang witches, it would seem , 


that we might cease to torment mothers, 
wives and widows.” 
*o+ 


Where a husband and wife are lost at 
sea, the law always assumes that he, being 
the stronger, survived her by some min- 
utes or hours. On this supposition he in- 
herits her property (during the few 
moments that he survives her), and on his 
death his relatives inherit it from him. 
In seven different cases followed up in the 
French courts within the last ten years, it 
was found that the wife outlived her hus- 
band, and the practice of the law had to 


be reversed. « 
a 


think there is not the remotest probability 
that it will either endorse the movement to 
put the name of God into the U. S. Con- 
stitution, or make any attack upon Chris- 
tianity or upon the W. C. T. U. 

The object of a woman suffrage associa- 
tion is to get woman suffrage. The object 
of the National-American W. S. A., as de- 
fined in its constitution, is suffrage pure 
and simple. 

While the primary object of a suffrage 
association must be the political enfran- 
chisement of women, it generally regards 
as also within its province the effort to se- 
cure equal rights for women in other re- 
spects, such as the movement in favor of 
improved property laws for married wom- 
en, the right of mothers to be joint guar- 


| dians of their children withthe father, etc. 


But a suffrage association, as such, has no 
concern with questions of general public 
policy, outside the movement for the es- 
tablishment of eyual rights. It has no 
more to do with the question whether it is 
best to put the name of God into the U. S. 


Constitution than it has to do with the 


| together to work for suffrage. 


The Boston Herald has a good word for | 


women factory inspectors. After saying 
that if women could be selected upon their 


merits, they might be an improvement, in | 


many cases, upon the male inspectors now 
charged with similar duties, and that in 


| Union. 


some things men would do better than | 
women, ‘‘such as in examining the condi- | 


tion of buildings, and planning improve- 
ments and devices for protection against 
fire and other forms of accident, because 
women lack training as architects and 
builders,” the Herald adds: 


‘But women would know the wants and 
needs of female employés and would be 


more eflicient than men in finding out | 
whether the laws regulating female and | 


child labor were enforced. It would be 
well to supplement the work of the male 


inspectors by that of female officials, de- | 


protective tariff. The National-American 
W.S. A. doubtless contains persons who 
believe in protection, and others who be- 
lieve in free trade; some members who are 


in favor of putting God in the Constitu- | 


tion, and others who are opposed to it; 
but in the suffrage association they come 
To pro- 
mote their views in these other lines, they 
probably belong some of them to Pro- 
tective Leagues, and others to Tariff Re- 
form Clubs; some of them to the Evangel- 
ical Alliance and others to the Secular 
But I think the large majority of 
the N. A. W. S. A. realize the obvious 
propriety of letting every tub stand on its 
own bottom. It is only in this way that 
persons who differ widely in their views 
on all other questions, but who are unani- 
mously in favor of woman suffrage, can 
work together harmoniously for this end 
in one organization. 

The only thing that the National Amer- 
ican W. S. A. is likely to try to get into 
the U.S. Constitution is a clause forbid- 


ding disfranchisement on account of sex. 
A. 8. B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


EMILY Preirrer, the English poet, is 
dead. She and her husband were warm 
advocates of woman suffrage. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE has an interesting and 
cheerful article on ‘‘Codperative House- 
keeping” in the Jenness-Miller Magazine. 

THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN can con- 
verse in Spanish, French, German and 
English. She is fond of music and literature. 

Mrs. LOGAN is writing her reminis- 
cences, which will embody those of Gen- 
eral Logan, and will be published in her 
Home Magazine. 

ROsA BONHEUR is sixty-seven. She says - 
she still has work enough in her mind to 
fill two lifetimes. She sold her latest pic- 
ture for more than $10,000. 

Mrs. E. ADAMS HILL, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has given to Syracuse University a 
rare and valuable collection of Chinese 
and Japanese works of art. 

Dr. AMELIA B. Epwarps recently lec- 
tured at Mt. Holyoke College on ‘Portrait 
Painting in Egypt,” and was made an hon- 
orary member of the class of 1891. 

Miss ReEBEKAH E. ROBERTS has been 
admitted to practice in the Orphans’ Court 
of Philadelphia. She is the second wom- 
an lawyer admitted to the bar of that city. 

Mrs. FENWICK-MILLER, the English 
journalist and lecturer, will open the de- 
bate on the ‘*Programme of the Women’s 
Franchise League” which is to be held at 
the National Liberal Club in England on 
February 25. 

Mrs. FRANK LESLIE gave a reception 
lately to the Women’s Press Club of New 
York and to the officers of the Men’s 
Press Club. Nearly every paper and 
magazine in New York City, and many 
out of it, were reprégented. 

CLARA MorRIS is a great lover of birds, 
and hasa regular aviary, filled with bright- 
plumaged specimens from all parts of the 
globe. They know her, and manifest their 
delight upon her approach by shrill chir- 
| rups, or by breaking into silvery song. 

Mrs. Emma P. Ew1naG, of Indiana, has 
been engaged to deliver six popular lec- 
tures on *“‘Household Science’’ at Chau- 
tauqua during July and August, and also 
to give a course of object lessons in cook- 
ery, extending through the entire session 
of the Assembly. 

Miss HANKEY, the first woman ever 
graduated at Columbia, is to be commem- 
orated by a window in the college libra- 
\ry- ‘The design is an allegorical repre- 
| sentation of her career as a scholar, cut 

short by death. ‘There are three principal 
| figures, those of Science, an angel and a 
| student. 
| 





Mrs. SALLIE M. BurROs is a candidate 
for Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Todd County, Ky. She is the first woman 

to stand for any elective office in Southegn 
| Kentucky. Mrs. Million is Superintendent 
| of Public Instruction in Madison County, 
Miss Mary Chambers is a candidate in 
Masen County, Miss Kate Bogle in Lincoln 
County, and Mrs. Asa Payne in Mercer 
| County. 

| THE Empress AUGUSTA, at the age of 
| thirty-seven, once appeared in the uni- 
form of a lieutenant of artillery in the 
streets of Berlin. When her husband was 
about to leave for England, during the 
riots in 1848, she brought some valuable 
documents from the Prince of Prussia’s 
residence into the Royal palace, clad in the 
manner described above. This was onthe 
19th of March, and so excellent was her 
disguise that no one recognized her. 


Miss Eva L. GREGG, county superin- 
tendent of schools in Cherokee County, Ia., 
recently had a petition for revocation of 
certificate tried before her, which con- 
sumed nearly two weeks. The plaintiff 
and defendent were men. The Woman’s 
Standard says: ‘‘The young lady main- 
tained perfect order in her court, and con- 
ducted herself in the capacity of judge 
with so much dignity, self-composure and 
unbiassed judgment that she won the high- 
| est commendation.” 

Miss AMy FOWLER, daughter of Rev. 
F. Fowler, a noted divine of the Church 
of England, has left a luxurious home to 
devote her life to the leper outcasts of 
Molokia, that mountainous Pacific island 
where Father Damien lived and died. 
Miss Fowler, or Sister Rose Gertrude of 
the Catholic sisterhood of St. Dominic, as 
she will henceforth be called, studied med- 
icine in Paris for several years, and was 
at Pasteur’s Institute. She will have 
charge of all the leper hospitals, and will 
introduce new methods of treatment. 
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ADDRESS OF WM. I. BOWDITCH. 


At the twentieth annual meeting of the | 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the president, Wm. 1. Bowditch, 
spoke as follows: 

We have listened to earnest and able 
speeches in behalf of woman suffrage year 
after year for twenty years or more. We 
have heard the artistic and witty Julia 
Ward Howe, the persuasive voice of Lucy 
Stone, the clear and solid reasoning of 
Ednah D. Cheney and the stirring elo- 
quence of Mrs. Livermore. All these and 
many others, having felt in their own per- 
sons the indignity of disfranchisement, 
have expressed a most just and righteous 
indignation at the laws under which wom- 
en are governed, taxed and punished in 
Massachusetts. 

Nor have the men been voiceless on 
their part. We have heard Wendell Phil- 
lips, whose lips could so well pronounce 
words that were persuasion; we have 
heard James Freeman Clarke, Gov. Long, 
Senator Hoar, and Frederick Douglass, per- 
haps the noblest Roman of them ali, for, 
though born a slave, he had educated him- 
self so thoroughly and broadly as to be 
deemed worthy to represent this country 
as a foreign minister, and he has never 

et failed to use his stirring eloquence in 

half of women, still held in subjection. 

These noble men and women have ar- 
gued this question over and over, until 
now it is generally admitted to be true 
that it is quite impossible for any believer 
in a Republican form of government to 
make a decent argument against woman 
suffrage. Every objection, trivial or other- 
wise, conceivable and inconceivable, from 
those set forth by Francis Parkman down 
to those of Grant Allen, that have from 
time to time been scared up against wom- 
an suffrage, has been answered time and 
again by some one or more of our speakers, 
or by the young, able editor of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL. 

It is true, however, that there are some 
classes of people whom we have failed to 
convince. (1) Those men who have no 
real respect for women, and had rather 
have them in subjection. 

The want of respect for women exhibit- 
ed by this class of men iscommonly veiled 
by a thin veneer of outward courtesy to at 
least some of the sex, but the want of real 
respect for the sex as a whole is plainly 
manifest all the same. Such are the men 
who say that the social evil must exist as 
long as the world shall endure. Such are 
that baser sort who still shield themselves 
and their friends from punishment for 
ravishing 2 consenting child of fourteen 
(Stat. 1888, c. 391), although such a child 
cannot legally be absent from school, and 
when everybody knows that even if a girl 
eighteen years of age is lawfully married, 
the minister is liable to punishment unless 
he can show that she married with the 
covsent of her parent or guardian. 

How much respect for womanhood does 
that man show, who, providing carefully 
by law that a girl cannot part with a dol- 
lar’s worth of her property till she is 
twenty-one, yet gives her by law capacity 
enough at fourteen to surrender herself, 
so as to protect from punishment for rape 
any low-minded scoundrel who may de- 
ceive her to her dishonor? 

How much real respect for womankind 
did the grand jury of Baltimore have who 
not long since recommended the municipal 
regulation of prostitution, as used to be 
the case in St. Louis until it was abolished 
by the exertions of Dr. Eliot? Or how 
much respect for women has been in fact 
exhibited by the forty per cent. of the 


young men of Baltimore who the grand | 


jury thought had become unfitted for mar- 
ried life? 

To this class of our opponents belong 
those men who recently entrapped several 
young girls of respectable families from 
Toronto, Canada, and enticing them to 
their camp near Denver. Colo., deliberate- 
ly drugged and debauched them. ‘lo this 
class belong the men who now earry on 
th@traffic in Chinese women in San Fran- 
cisco. White slavery in the Barbary 
States, as described by Chas. Sumner, has 
long since ceased to exist. Must we con- 
tinue to have a far more odious form of 
white slavery in the United States? ‘This 
class of our opponents have no more real 
respect for women than the old slavehold- 
er had for his female slives, or than the 
ranchmen of to-day have for their cattle. 

We say to these men, as the Lady said to 
Comus, you are not fit to hear yourselves 
convinced. From this class are recruited 
the petty despots frequently found in 
homes. If they could only be induced to 
live in Russia, they might, perhaps, find 
out by experience how nice a thing it is 
to be governed, taxed and punished by 
laws in the making of which they have 
had no hand. 

We have not convinced (2) Those who 
believe in the right of men to govern 
women simply because they have been 
born men, i. e., those who believe in an 
aristocracy of birth. 

Our Declaration of Rights tells us that 
‘*the idea of a man born a magistrate, law- 
giver or judge is absurd and unnatural.” 
In other words, our governors and legisla- 
tures admit that itisabsurd and unnatural 
that the right to be a magistrate, law-giver 
or judge should depend upon the accident 
of birth. !s it not, then, the very height 
of absurdity, and the most unnatural 
thing in the world for us to say as we do 
that a majority of the people cannot be 
either magistrates, law-givers or judges 
simply because they have happened to be 
born women? 

We have not convinced (3) Plutocrats, 
or those who believe merely in the posses- 
sion of money and the social position and 
power which grows out of such possession. 

Such are the married men who, having 
abundance of money, nevertheless compel 
their wives (who work for them without 
wages) to beg for every dollar they need 
for their own personal wants. When 
such men employ laboring women, they 
treat them as hands to be worked as long 
and as cheaply as possible, instead of con- 
sidering them as human beings with 
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souls and minds tobe cultivated and hearts 


| to be cheered. Milton tells us that Mam- | 


mon was the least erected spirit that fell. 
| The fitting medallion for this class of op- 
| ponents, considered as an order of knight- 
| hood, would be the clumsy silver dollar, 
because the coin is really worth in the 
silver market far less than its face value. 
Our dollar is coined and stamped and 


with its lying legend, *‘In God we trust,” | 


made legal tender for one hundred cents | 
|among both Catholics and Protestants 


for the payment of debts, although it now 
| has only a trifle over seventy-three cents’ 
worth of silver in its composition. In our 
zeal for this God in whom we trust, we 
hunt down and imprison counterfeiters, 
and yet it is an actual fact to-day that 
counterfeiters can make a better looking 
coin, with more real silver in it than our 
standard silver dollar has, and yet make 
money. We have not convinced these 
people, among other reasons, because, like 
the silver dollar, they are worth for all the 
beneficent purposes of life far less than 
their face value, for they are really next 
of kin to the least erected spirit who fell. 

And we have failed to convince (4) the 
keepers of dram shops and their custom- 
ers. 
These are very naturally the most de- 
termined foes of our cause, and the rea- 
sons why are obvious to all. 

We admit, therefore, that we have not 
converted these four classes of people, but 
we have convinced all others. 

We have convinced the minds of all who 
really believe that government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, not from the consent of the men 
who are governed, but from the consent 
of the people who are governed, and there- 
fore women as well as men, as is now and 
has been for twenty years the case in 
Wyoming. 
| Wehave convinced the minds of those 
| who believe that government should at 
least rest on the consent of a majority of 
the people governed, and not, as now is 
the case, on the consent of a minority of 
the people, with the majority disfran- 
chised. ‘he government of Massachu- 
setts is not, however, in the hands of a 
majority, even of the men, because, as our 
constitution and laws now stand, a mere 
plurality of the minority of the people con- 
trol the whole political power of the State. 
In other words, we have convinced the 
minds of all those who really believe iu 
the self-evident right of every people to 
govern themselves as they think best; 
those who believe in the great inherent 
right which precedes and is superior to all 
constitutions and all laws, and who be- 
lieve in our own State Declaration of 
Rights to the same effect, that the whole 
people of Massachusetts, men and women, 
acting together as individuals in the only 
way that has thus far been discovered in 
which a pegple can act together, i. e., by 
use of the ballot, have an inherent right 
to govern themselves as they think best. 

Butif it be thus true, as we think it is, 
that the minds of all real believers in a re- 
publican form of government are already 
convinced of the rightfulness of our claim 





| pen that suffrage has not been granted? 
| What obstacle is in the way? Doubtless 
we shall continue to find, in the future as 
in the past, in the legislature some repre- 
sentatives from each of the classes of per- 
sons whom our argumeuts have failed to 
reach. Every year, indeed, we meet some 
of them in the Green Room, and hear from 
| others in the House and Senate; but we 
are unwilling to believe that a maiority of 
the legislature will ever belong to these 
| classes. How does it happen, then, that 
suffrage his not been granted to women? 


to be custom. ‘lhe fact is that, outside 
the sciences. custom and not mind reigns 
supreme. Proofs, says Pascal. convince 


that it is not mental conviction and belief 
in the Westminster Confession of Faith or 


' 


Catechism which holds that great sect to- | 


gether. 
whether we shall be Episcopalians or 
Presbyterians. Custom determines that 
some shall] be Methodists and others Bap- 
tists, some (Juakers and others New Church 
men. It is custom which divides the Uni- 
tarians from the Universalists. We find 
plenty of good and noble men and women 


who follow their special theory of belief 
from custom and not from mental convic- 
tion. One D. D. in New York said he had 
never fully read the Westminster Confes- 
sion until lately! Naturally enough, he 
disbelieved in some of its teaching, as most 
ordinary mortals would do, and yet he had 
preached the Gospel as a Presbyterian all 
his life! Of course, it is true of Protes- 
tants as it is of Catholics, that many con- 
versions occur from one sect to another, 


| arising out of mental conviction; but they 





amount to nothing in point of numbers 
when compared with the large number of 
those who go on year after year in the 
same rut in which they were started when 
young, only the rat tecomes deeper and 
deeper as they grow older. Custom con- 
trols the law. Indeed, a large part of the 
law itself is only custom, as declared by 
the Courts to be law, or hardened into con- 
stitutions and statutes by actual votes. 

In 1876 L published an argument on the 
taxation of women in Massachusetts. I 


| endeavored to establish the point that it 








| of suffrage for women, how does it hap- | 


The principal obstacle in our path seems | 


| only the mind, custom makes our strong- , 


| est and hardest proofs; it influences the 
individual body which carries along the 
| mind without its being aware of it. Cus- 
tom rules us in our daily life. Years ago, 


were not in line with the sidewalks of Con- 
gress and Exchange Streets, but led from 
the old Columbian Bank Building to the 


them. By 
found to be inconvenient to the public, and 
accordingly the stones were placed where 
they now are, on a continuous line with 


Streets. 
had been so long in the habit of walking 
| ten feet up State Street and then crossing 





the stepping-stones across State Street | 


door in what is now the Traveller Build- | 
ing, and you were obliged to walk up | 
State about ten feet nearer to Washington | 
Street before you could cross over on | 
and by, however, this was | 


the sidewalks on Congress and Exchange | 
But | knew one old fellow who | 


over, that he continued the practice after | 


the stepping-stones had been removed, and 
| insisted on walking over even in the mud. 
| Custom rules us in religious matters. ‘It 
| is custom,” says Pascal, **that makes so 

many Christians,” and he might have 
| added: ‘*It is custom that makes so many 
| Mahometans, and so many Buddhists, and 
| so many skeptics.” Of course there are 
| hundreds of conversions, but the number 
| of such changes from mental conviction is 
| as nothing when compared to the vast 
| number of those who live all through their 
| whole lives in the faith in which they were 
| brought up. It is custom which makes 
some nations Roman Catholic and others 
| Greek Christians. Outside of the priest- 


Catholics have ever read, or are indeed 
learned enough to read, or if they can read, 
are intellectually capable of understand- 
ing the decrees of the councils of the 
Church which define its articles of belief. 
It is quite sufficient for the great majorit 

of Catholics that they have been baptized, 
and have been brought up under Catholic 
influence as their fathers were before 
them. ‘The Catholic clergy are very wise, 
therefore, in their desire to retain as far 
as possible the control of the eduvation 
of their voung people, for custom will 
most surely keep the bulk of their people 
in the same religious path in which they 
set their feet when young. And it is the 
same with Protestants. It is plain enough, 
from the discussions in the Presbyterian 
Conveution, now in session in New York, 





hood, hardly one in ten thousand of good | 


was illegal, under our Declaration of 
Rights, to tax women in Massachusetts, 
so long as we denied them representation. 
Our Supreme Judicial Court had previous- 
ly sustained the constitutionality of a tax 
assessed upon Mrs. Wall in Worcester. I 
criticised that opinion of the Court, and 
pointed out the very strange fact that no 
reference was made in it to that clause in 
our Bill of Rights which declares in so 
many words that no tax ought to be laid 
“under any pretext whatsoever, without 
the consent of the people or their repre- 
sentatives in the legislature.” [Art. 23.] 
As neither Mrs. Wall nor any other wom- 
an in Massachusetts had ever consented to 
be taxed, and as the legislature is chosen 


only by legal voters, and therefore repre- | 


sents only legal voters, or men, it had no 
right to tax her or any other woman. It 
could only tax men whom it represented. 
I showed my argument to the very able 
and learned judge who delivered the opin- 
ion against Mrs. Wall, and asked him to 
point out to me any weak points that he 
could find. He read the argument through, 
and told me that nothing could be said 
against it except this, that it had been the 
invariable custom from the foundation of 
the government to tax women, although 
they were, as | said, unrepresented. And 
so it has happened that during the last 
twenty-nine years (which is as far back as 
our State Report goes) about sixty-three 
millions of dollars have been stolen from 
the women of Massachusetts under the 
forms of law, by force of a custom admit- 
tedly condemned by our Declaration of 
Rights. 

See, now, how curiously custom works 
against us. Some years ago, I sent to a 
friend, a very excellent woman who has 
done a great deal of good work for the 
State for many years, « tract to show that 
suffrage was a right which she ought to 
enjoy, and not a mere privilege which men 
could withhold from or extend to her at 
pleasure. After reading it, she said, 
“Suffrage may be a right, as you say, but 
it certainly is not a privilege.” ‘That is, 
she did not wish to vote, even if she had 
the right. None of her friends or asso- 
ciates voted, and she did not wish to break 
the general custom of her sex; and thou- 
sands of other women, without having the 
least atom of her real ability, follow her 
course merely from custom. 

Before election Governor Brackett was 
declared to be a pronounced friend of 
woman suffrage. ‘This looked promising, 
and I was encouraged. It is the custom 
for a governor in his inaugural address to 
call the attention of the legislature to any 
me ne which in his judgment calls for 
legisiation. But Governor Brackett did 
not think it worth while to say a single 
word in condemnation of the fact that a 
majority of the people of this Stute have 
no voice whatever in determining how 
they shall be governed, taxed or punished. 
On this great subject,—and none can be 
greater,—he was silent; but he made him- 
self a laughing stock to Dr. Hagen, of 
Cambridge, by uppealing to the legislature 
to take some steps to prevent the spread 
of the Gypsy moth. ‘The inherent rights 
of over half the people of the Common- 
weulth are (in the opinion of the governor) 
apparently of less importance than the 
extirpation of the Gypsy moth; and if 
we may believe Dr. Hagen, why not there- 
fore of far less consequence than the ex- 
tirpation of the potato bug? What good, 
then, did Governor Brackett’s intellectual 
conviction that suffrage ought to be 
granted to women really do? He simply 
followed the custom under which for one 
hundred years men alone have governed, 


It iscustom. Custom determines | 





taxed and punished women as they have | 
. 


seen fit. 

Governor Ames rejoices in the fact that 
the corner stone of the State House ex- 
tension was laid while he was governor. 
But who knows or cares a straw who was 
governor when the corner stone of the 
present building was laid? Nobody, ex- 
cept possibly some mousing antiquarian. 
But if Governor Ames had immortalized 
his tenure of office by securing suffrage to 
women, so that the new corner stone could 
be laid under a building in which should 
be enacted just laws for the government 
of the whole people, men and women, his 
name would have been remembered with 
honor so long as believers ean be found in 
the idea that a just government can only 
be based on respect for inherent rights. 
He did not lack in mental conviction of 
the rightfulness of woman suffrage. On 
the contrary, over and over again, he has 
declared that granting suffrage to women 
was an act of simple justice. And yet, 
year after year, and every year, he 
approved a State tax bill which did not 





exempt women from its operation, as if 
he did not after all really believe that 
taxation without representation was tyr- 
anny, whether the persons taxed be men 
or women. What a telling blow for hu- 
man rights he would have struck if he had 
vetoed one of these bills, simply on the 
ground that unrepresented women were 
not exempted from its operation! The 
bill would doubtless have been passed over 
his veto,—but all the same the act would 
have immortalized him as a real friend of 
the human race, men as well as women. 
‘Fhree times this opportunity was offered 
to him to place on his own brow a real 
crown of glory,—and each time, instead 
of following his own convictions of right 
and wrong, he suffered himself to be led 
away by custom. 

So I say, let you and me and all of us 
endeavor to follow out our convictions of 
right and duty, even though we go counter 
~ the customs of our friends and neigh- 

ors. 
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THE NORTHWEST. 


PARK, WASH., JAN. 30, 1890. 
Baditors Woman's Journal : 
When the article referring to my using 


Christ. The older historians gave the 
speeches quite fully; now they only refer 
to this as Cato’s discourse concerning 
women. It is from the thirty-fourth book 
of Livy, published by N. Hook, in 1830, in 
London. The two speeches, both by Cato 
the Elder, and by Valerius Flaceus in an- 
swer, are given in full. They throw light 
on woman’s condition then. I[ will briefly 
quote a part, and a small part, too, of 
Cato’s harangue, but it shows that Paul 
had read Cato’s views, and indorsed them 
heartily: 

“[ cannot determine with myself, 
whether the thing they ask, or the manner 
of asking it, be the most pernicieus. To 
us certainly it would be very shameful to 
have laws imposed upon us by a secession 
of the women, as we had formerly by a 
secession of the Commons. I could not 
help blushing, when I came through such 


| @ crowd of women on my way to the 
PAUL A ROMAN LAWYER.—LETTER FROM | 


| 


the word ‘*‘whim” concerning Mary Walk- | 
er’s male costume came out,and in the same in question of your husbands at home? Are 


paper some desire was expressed to hear 
from me concerning claim-taking, I was 
too ill to answer. It seems now too late 
todo so. My words concerning Dr. Mary 
were kindly meant. 

As regards the taking of claims by wom- 
en, in most cases it is far wiser to buy 
railroad land, and keep oft the claim. I 
know many who have wrecked their health 
for life by undergoing hardships and pri- 
vations incident to this mode of life. Very 
little chivalry is shown by men, as far asI 
have seen, especially in cases of women 
who ‘‘advocate woman's rights.”’ I have 
hardly yet lived here long enough to keep 
people from reflecting upon my son for 
my unfortunate views. ‘They call me ‘‘a 
queer old woman.’ I always liked queer 
people; I know then they are not shut up 
on all subjects but the weather or the 
fashions. 

Mrs. Colby took atimberclaim here. It 
was jumped by a man, urged thereto by 
men who openly told me ‘it was because 
she wus a woman's rights woman.” 

All land worth anything in this section 
has been entered. Your correspondent 
from Colorado gives, I am certain, a true 
statement concerning land -swindling. 
Whole townships have been taken in this 
county, in a way that screened the takers 
from action by law; but the nefarious 
plot could be seen through by anyone with 
a particle of sense. It was a ring, reach- 
ing from the railroad to the Senate Cham- 
ber, and thence to the land, but worked in 
so shrewd a manner that no one felt dis- 
posed to meddle, where nearly al) had an 
axe to grind in some way. 
ually Henry George's theory of “single 
tax on land values” will be the only way 
left out of the dilemma, for thousands of 


| 





I think event- | 


men are holding land at twenty-five and | 


thirty dollars per acre, which will not 
come into market for years, and lies idle 
for that reason alone. Not only is it the 
casein this section, but all over East Wash- 
ington, down through the Palouse coun- 
try. Ihave spent far more in living here 
than my claim will ever bringme. I came 


Forum. Had it not been for the respect I 
bear to the individuals, and that it might 
not be said they were publicly rebuked by 
a consul, I should have asked them : ‘What 
manners are these, to run mobbing about 
the streets, to beset the highways, and to 
ask men who are not your husbands? Could 
not each of you have asked this very thing 


you less coy, are you more free of your 
blandishments in public than in private, 
and to other women’s husbands than your 
own? Though even at home, had you 
modestly desired toconfine your care with- 
in your proper sphere, you would not think 
it decent for you to concern yourselves 
about what laws are here enacted or re- 
pealed. Our ancestors would not allow 
women to transact even private affairs 
without a director; they were under the 
authority of fathers, brothers, or hus- 
bands; and are we to suffer women (God 
deliver us) to assume the government of 
the State, to assemble in the Forum, and 
to vote in the Comitia? Recollect all the 
laws by which our ancestors have re- 
strained the licentiousness of women, and 
subjected them to men. By all these we 
are hardly able to keep them within toler- 
able bounds. What, then, will be the case, 
if, by the repeal of one law after another, 
we put them on an equality with us? If 
once equal, they wiil soon become supe- 
rior.’”’ 


I have given enough to show the charac- 
ter of the whole, which embraces some five 
pages. And when Flaccus replied, you 
would imagine it was Senator Hoar, speak- 
ing a month or two ago in our defence. 

In my own mind, it is quite clear that 
Paul was a stickler for the strict observ- 
ance of the law as it existed, so far as it 
did not conflict with his views as a con- 
vert to a new belief. And the church has 
preached far more Paulism than anything 
else. The progress of woman is simply a 
part of all other progress. The last fifty 
years has wrought such changes for man, 
that it was bound to reach his companion. 
Education and intelligence always will re- 
bel against tyranny and injustice, and re- 
bellion always lurks behind oppression. 

ELIZABETH LYLE SAXON. 
*e+ 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN IN 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 





Editors Woman’s Journal ; 
In 1882 your valuable JOURNAL presented 


| to its readers an article prepared by me on 


because I was threatened with paralysis, | 


and I knew that active manual labor alone 
would help me. Besides, I wanted my 
child, and I could have him with me in no 
other way. Women who have no ready 
money to buy land can do as I did, but it 
requires some means, for there is nothing 
by which one can earn a living. Weare 
to have a railroad in time; the Seattle, 
Lake-shore & Eastern has surveyed a 
line, to connect with the Canadian Pacific, 
quite near us. 

Your German letter from Amely Bolte 
was read with interest and no little amuse- 
ment, concerning Fanny Lewald's taking 
possession of Adolph Stohr, and demand- 
ing a partnership business with the wife. 
In such affairs as this, a man seems to me 
to cut about the poorest figure of any 
weak animal under the sun. Reverse the 
order of things; let a man come along, 
and want some woman to be recreant to 
her marital duty, and take him in as part- 





ner; no end of contempt is heaped on the | 


woman, and she alone is considered to 
blame. Why did not Prof. Stohr say to 
Miss Lewald: “Go about your business; 
[am married; my duty is here.”’ Oh, no, 
poor man! ‘‘Chivalry’” demands other- 
wise, until it comes down to hard work 
and pay, and good places, and all that; 
then men know what a woman’s duty is 
quickly enough. 

I was deeply interested in your Kentucky 
correspondent’s articles about Paul, as well 
as in H. B. B.’s answers. I am inclined 
to think that Paul was given to such 
strong belief in the Roman law that he 
thought little about it. 

Some time ago I was speaking in Ne- 
braska. At Humphrey, that wonderfully 
bright little woman, Mrs. Henrica Lliohan, 
gave me a history, containing a speech of 
Cato the Censor, concerning the repeal of 
the Appian Law in Rome, 194 years before 





‘School Suffrage for Women in the States 
and Territories.” A revision of this arti- 
cle was called for and made in the year 
1886. A few changes have taken place 
since that date. These are embodied in 
the statement published to-day in the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. These facts are culled 
from the latest edition of the school laws 
to be found in the library of the Bureau of 
Education, opportunity for such research 
being given me by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, the 
present Commissioner of Education, whose 
reputation as a littérateur and an educator 
is world-wide. 

The States and Territories which, ac. 
cording to the latest issue of their school 
laws, do not give women any voice in 
school affairs are nineteen, viz.: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Alaska, Indian Territory, and New Mexico. 

In Utah Territory, a former statement 
that ‘‘women have a full right to the elec- 
tive franchise and to hold office” must 
now be changed, as, by act of Congress, 
in the winter of 1886-87, woman suffrage 
was abolished, and the Territory was re- 
districted for voting purposes. I fail to find 
any modification of this act. 

The States and Territories which confer 
certain privileges upon women are twenty- 
eight. as follows: 

CALIFORNIA—No person shall on ac- 
count of sex be disqualified from entering 
or pursuing any lawful business, vocation 
or profession. Women over the age of 
twenty-one years, who are citizens of the 
United States aud of this State, shall be 
eligible to all educational offices in the 
State, except those from which they are 
excluded by the constitution. And more 
than this, no person shall be debarred ad- 
mission ‘to any of the collegiate depart- 
ments of the university on account of sex. 
{[Sch. Law, 1888. ] 

COLORADO—No person shall be denied 
the right to vote at any school district 
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election, or to hold any echool district 
office on account ot sex. [Sch. Law, 1887. ] 

CONNECTICUT —No_ person shall be 
deemed ineligible to serve as a member of 
any board of education, board of school 
visitors, schoo] committee, or district com- 
mittee, or disqualified from holding such 
office by reason of sex. [Sch. Law, 1888.] 

ILLINOIs—Women are eligible to any 
office under the general or special school 
laws. [Sch. Law, 1887. ] 

INDIANA—Women not married nor mi- 
nors, who pay taxes, and are listed as par- 
ents, guardians, or heads of families, may 
vote at school meetings. [Decision of at- 
torney-general.| ‘The attorney-general 
questions the constitutionality of an act to 
authorize the election of women to school 
offices, approved April 14, 1881. The State 
constitution reads **No person shall be 
elected or appointed as a county officer 
who shall not be an elector of the county.” 

IowA—No person shall be deemed in- 
eligible, by reason of sex, to any school 
office in the State. No person who may 
have been or shail be elected or appointed 
to the office of county superintendent of 
common schools, or school director, shall 
be deprived of office by reason of sex. 
[Sch. Law, 1888. } 

KANSAS—Women over twenty-one years 
of age, residents of the district, are allowed 
to vote at district meetings. [Sch. Law, 
1885. | 

KENTUCKY—Widows qualified to pay 
taxes, and having children of school age, 
may vote at elections for district school 
trustees. [Sch. Law, 1886.] 

LOUISIANA—Women over twenty-one 
are eligible to any office of control or man- 
agement under school laws of the State. 
[ Constitution, Art. 232. | 

MAInE—Women are eligible to the office 
of supervisor of schools and superintend- 
ing school committee. [Sch. Law, 1889. | 

MAssACHUSETTS—Women are eligible 
to serve on school committees, and to vote 
at school meetings for members of schoo] 
committees. [Sch. Law, 1883.] 

MICHIGAN—Women are eligible to elec- 
tion to district offices, to the office of school 
inspector, and are qualified to vote at dis- 
trict meetings. [Sch. Law, 1885.] 

MINNESOTA—Women of twenty-one and 
over who have resided in the United States 
one year, and in this State for four months 
preceding the election, may vote for school 
officers, or for any measure relating to 
schools which may come up in school dis- 
trict meetings. Any woman so entitled to 
vote may hold any office pertaining to the 
management ofschools. [Sch. Law, 1887. ] 

NEBRASKA—Women twenty-one years 
of age, resident of the district and owners 
of property, or having children to educate, 
may vote in district meetings. [Sch. Law, 
1885. | 

NEw HAMPSHIRE—Women may vote at 
school district meetings if they have re- 
sided and had « home in the district for 
three months next preceding such meet- 
ing. They may hold town and district 
school offices. [Sch. Law, 1886.] 

NEw JERSEY—Women over twenty-one 
years of age, resident of the State for one 
year, and of the county for five months 
preceding such meeting, may vote at school 
meetings. ‘They are eligible to the office 
of school trustee. [Sch. Law, 1887. ] 

NEw YORK—No person shall be deemed 
to be ineligible to serve as any school 
otticer, or to vote at any school meeting, 
by reason of sex, who has the other quali- 
fications now required by law. ‘This per- 
mits women to act as school trustees, and 
to vote at district meetings, if residents of 
the district, holding taxable property and 
over twenty-one years of age. [Sch. Law, 
1887. ] 

OREGON—Women who are widows and 
have children to educate, and taxable prop- 
erty in the district, shall be entitled to 


vote at district meetings. [Sch. Law, 
1887. | 
PENNSYLVANIA— Women twenty-one 


years of age and upwards are eligible not 
only to the office of county superintendent, 
but to any office of control or management 
under the school laws of the State. [Sch. 
Law, 1888. } 

RHODE ISLAND—Women can be elected 
to the office of school committee, and a 
woman is as eligible as a man for school 
superintendent. [Sch. Law, 1882.] 

VERMONT—Women have the same right 
to vote as men have in all school district 
meetings, and in the election of school 
commissioners in towns and cities, and the 
same right to hold offices relating to school 
affairs. [Sch. Law, 1881.] 

WIsconsin—Every woman who is a citi- 
zen of this State of the age of twenty-one 
years or upward (except those excluded 
by Sec. 2, Art. 3, of the Wisconsin consti- 
tution) who has resided within the State 
one year, and in the election district where 
she offers to vote, ten days next preceding 
any election pertaining to schoo] matters, 
shall have a right to vote at such elections. 
Every woman of twenty-one years of age 
and upwards may be elected or appointed 
as director, treasurer, or clerk of a school 


district, director or secretary of a town | one. 











board, under the township system, mem- 
ber of a board of education in cities, or 
county superintendent. [Sch. Law, 1885. ] 

ARIZONA ‘Ty.—The Territorial law pro- 
vides that no person shall be denied the 
right to vote at any school district election 
or to hold any school district office on ac- 
count of sex. [Biennial Rept. 1883-84. ] 

*Daxotra Ty.—In all elections held 
under the provisions of this act, all persons 
who are qualified electors under the gen- 
eral laws of the Territory, and all women 
of twenty-one years and over, having the 
necessary qualifications as to citizenship 
and residence required by the general laws, 
and who have children of school age under 
their care or control, are qualified voters. 
Women having the requisite qualifications 
are eligible to the office of school director, 
judge or clerk of election, township clerk 
or county superintendent of public schools. 
[Sch. Law, 1887. ] 

IpaHo—The right of citizens of any 
school district to vote at any school elec- 
tion, or upon any school matter, or for 
county superintendent, or to hold office as 
school trustee or county superintendent, 
shall not be denied or abridged on account 
of sex. [Sch. Law, 1885.] 

*MONTANA—Every person, without re- 
gard to sex, over twenty-one years of age, 
resident of a school district and a taxable 
inhabitant, is entitled to vote at the annual 
school meeting, for the election of trus- 
tees. All persons otherwise qualified are 
eligible to the office of county superintend- 
ent of common schools without regard to 
sex. [Sch. Law, 1887.] 


twenty-one yeurs, resident of the school 
district for three months immediately pre- 
cediug any district meeting, and liable to 











taxation, ure legal voters at any school | 


They are also eligible to hold 
{Sch. 


meeting. 
or be elected to any school office. 
Laws, 1885-86. | 

WyominGc—E[very woman of the age of 
twenty-one years, residing in the Terri- 
tory, may, at every election to be holden 
under the laws thereof, cast her vote, and 
her rights to the elective franchise and to 
hold office shall be the same under the 
election laws of the Territory as those of 
electors. [Revised Statutes, 1887. ] 

As wiil be observed, the changes in the 


period designated are few; the wording of | 


the law is, however, such that it seemed 
advisable to give it in full in many cases. 
Arizona has entered the lists as giving 
women privileges, while Utah is compelled 
by Congress to step backward. Connecti- 
cut shows progress from the ‘“‘school visi- 
tor’ to other important offices. Dakota, 
Idaho, and Montana give women more 
privileges for holding school offices than 
were perceptible in earlier school laws. 
The dates of the school laws used in this 
research are given so that a better compre- 
hension of the status of woman through- 





out the country in the educational field | 


may be reached. GRAHAM. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 18, 1890. 





*Territories at date of laws. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE NEW STATES. 


| Observation Lessons 


[The action taken by the Constitutional | 


Conventions of the new States has, of 


course, superseded the former legislation | 


enacted therein as Territories. Each of 
the State constitutions adopted by the 
voters last October contained important 
concessions in its favor, and no one of 
them expressly excludes women as voters. 


1. In South Dakota the constitution | 


grants women school suffrage, and pro- 


vides that the first State Legislature shall | 


submit the question of full woman suf- 
frage to the voters. 
2. In North Dakota the constitution pro- 


vides that women ‘‘may vote forall school | 


officers and on any question pertaining to 
school matters, and may be eligible to any 
school office.” It also provides that any 
Legislature may extend or restrict suf- 
frage, to take effect when ratified by the 
voters. 


3. In Montana the constitution provides | 
as follows: ‘*Upon all questions submitted | 
to the vote of the tax-payers of the State, | 


or any political division thereof, women 
who are tax-payers, and possessed of the 
qualifications for the right of suffrage re- 
quired of men by this constitution, shall 
equally with men have the right to 
vote.” 

4, In Washington the constitution em- 
powers the Legislature to grant school 


suffrage to women, and submitted full | 
woman suffrage as a separate article along | 


with the constitution, last October, to the 
voters, but it failed to receive a majority. 

5. In Idaho the constitution grants 
school suffrage to women, subject to fu- 
ture revision by the Legislature. 


| Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 


6. In Wyoming Territory the State con- | 


stitution adopted by the voters, but not 
yet ratified by Congress, grants full suf- 
frage to women, and also, by a special arti- 
cle in its bill of rights, prohibits political 
distinctions on account of sex. 


This con- | 


stitution was adopted by a vote of eight to | 


Eps. W. J.] 
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CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy rree to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
dsectfully, T. A.SLtocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 


To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELectrkic Acency, P.O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





Look Here, Friend, Are You Sick? 
Do you suffer from Dys pee, Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver a aint, Nervousness, 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plexion, which is 2 sure cure. Send to-day. 
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receipt of price. Illustrated catalogue free. 
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devoted to the Interests of Women. 
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Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 
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e sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
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The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 





weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman 8) 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 

e it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 
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New and Delightfal Books, 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS. By Mrs. A. RAr- 
FENSPERGER. A story for girls and young women 
who long for something to do,—something that 
shall make them self-supporting. 

Itis full of golden hints upon a practical subject, 
and is not a whit less fascinating for being so sensible, 


It shows how “Those Raeburn Girls” solved the 
problem nobly and well. Imo. $1.25, 





WELLSPRINGS OF WISDOM. Kindling and 
strength-giving utterances from the words and 
writings of England’s great divine, FREDERICK 
W. ROBERTSON. 

Edited, with an introduction, by RosE PORTER. 
l2Zmo. $1.00, 

AIDS TO ENDEAVOR. Short selections from 
standard authors, designed for public and private 
use. With an introduction by Rev. FRANcIs E. 
CLARK, D. W., President of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 
12mo. Boards, 50 cts., cloth, 75 cts. 

THE SHOP. By ALBert E. WINSHIP. A stir- 
ring, sensible, and helpful book for the people, by 
the editor of the Journal of Education. 12mo. 
Cloth. 60 cts. 


SUPERIOR TO CIRCUMSTANCES. By EMILY 
LUCAS BLACKALL. 12mo. $1.25. A story that 
grapples boldly with three most vital problems: 
The sphere of woman’s work, the relations of 
wage-paying and wage-earning, and the methods 
to be employed by the church in reaching the 
people. 

“Woman’s work and relations are vigorously pre- 


| sented.”’—/ndiana Baptist. 


AROUND THE WORLD STORIES. By OLIVE 
RISLEY SEWARD. 12mo. $1.25. Miss Seward 
was fortunate in having access through her 
father, Secretary Seward, to many places usually 
closed to women, and her descriptions of them 
and the distinguished people she met are wonder- 
fully bright and attractive. 


“A delightful book, interesting, 
instructive.”—Advance. 


humorous, and 


OUR ASIATIC COUSINS. By Mrs. A. H. 
LEONOWENS. 12mo. $1.50. History, travel, 
biography, and social criticism, spiced with anec- 
dotes and personal experiences of the author while 
governess at the Court of Siam. 


“Fresh and sparkling, fased by a charming personal- 
ity.—Herald and Presbyter. 





At the booksellers or sent by the publishers, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 





All heads of families who have not subscribed 
for the Lothrop Magazines should subscribe now. 

Wide Awake, $2.40 a year; Babyland, 50 
cents a year; Our Little Men and Women, 
$1.00 a year; The Pansy, $1.00 a year. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Washington St., opposite Bromfield, Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Forty-two different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
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Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORS: 
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“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
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“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
popere that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna 

. Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise 
W.C.T. U. 

“T would give up my on oe sooner than the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 


“It is an quctings bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. could not do without it.”— 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holley). 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
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humanity.”’—Mary A. Livermore. 

“I never forget to recommend the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .”—Mrs. 

en M. Gougar. 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 
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“It is a gem.”’—Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 


“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Fouisville, Ky. 

“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo.”"—Rev. George S. e, 
Derby, Vt. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
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The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS, 
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our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. e change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 


notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Roxsury Woman Svurrrace Leacue. — 
lar Meeting, Saturday, Feb. 15, 3 P. M., 





at residence of Mrs. Perkins, 57 Blue Hill Ave., 
corner Moreland St. All are invited. 


—eoo— 


CLOSING EXECUTIVE MEETINGS. 


An executive meeting of the officers of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in the Red Parlor of the Riggs House, Mon- 
day, Feb. 17, at 10 A. M. Lucy Stone, 

Chairman Ex. Com. 

An executive meeting of the officers of the 
National Woman Snffrage Association will be 
held in the parlors of the Riggs House, Monday, 
Feb. 17, at 10 A.M. By order of the Com- 
mittee. May Wricut Sewa.., Chairman. 











+++ 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


A business meeting of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association, to elect officers 
for the coming year, will be held in the Riggs 
House Parlors, Monday, Feb. 17, at 2.30 P. M. 

a iad 


CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Railroads. 

All the railroads of the Trunk Line, the South- 
ern and Central Traffic Associations, have grant- 
ed a reduction to persons attending the Conven- | 
tion, and will furnish return tickets for one-third 
the usual rate. To secure this reduction persons | 
must pay full fare going, and must get a certi- 
ficate from the agent from whom they buy their 
ticket to Washington. | 





Hotels. 

The Riggs House will be headquarters, and 
will give reduced rates. Miss Anthony writes 
that if persons who expect to attend the conven- 
tion will notify her in advance, she will engage 
rooms for them, and will see that fires are built 
and everything is made comfortable. 


ooo 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid | 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting | 
the woman suffrage papers, which are | 
hampered by shortness of means, and 
have a constant struggle to keep their | 
heads above water. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and ' 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 





—*t oe 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


For two new subscribers to the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL, at $1 50 each, we will send 
either ‘“The Law of Husband and Wife in 
Every State and Territory,” by Lelia J. 
Robinson, LL. B., or ‘*The Life and Let- 
ters of Louisa M. Alcott.”’ For fifteen 
new subscribers we will send the four vol- 
umes of ‘“T'he Story of the Life of Wm, 
Lloyd Garrison,” by his sons, price $12, 
which is really a history of the anti- 
slavery movement. Or, as many have 
already purchased the first two volumes, 
we will send the last two volumes for 
seven new subacribers. These are all val- | 


uable premiums. Who will get them? 
, L. 8. 


—2oe-——_—__ 





“EXTRAVAGANT PENALTIES.” 


A strong argument for woman suffrage 
is to be found in the frequency with which 
men convicted of appalling crimes against 
women secure pardons or commutations 
of their sentences. The San Francisco 
Chronicle relates a case in point: 


The Governor has commuted the sen- 
tence of J. M. Josselyn, sent to the State | 
Prison for forty years by Judge Toohy, of 
San Francisco, for rape, to ten years, and 
the term of imprisonment will expire in | 
April, 1890. ‘The Governor took such ac- 
tion at the earnest solicitation of Secretary 
of State Hendricks and other prominent 
citizens, whose names, it is stated, will be | 
made public in good time. The crime of | 
which Josselyn was convicted was an as- | 
sault, in company with John Kiley, better | 
known as ‘Fat Jack,” upon Mrs. Magner, | 
in a vacant lot near the corner of Fourth 
and Berry Streets, in San Francisco. 
Mrs. Magner was the widow of a fireman, 
and had been over to the Mount St. Joseph | 
Orphan Asylum at South San Francisco to | 
visit the four little children she was too | 
poor to keep at home. As she could only | 
visit them once a month she remained as | 
long as possible, and before she was half | 
way home darkness overtook her. She 


wandered along over the bridge, aad final- 
ly losing her way applied for directions at 
a saloon near the end of the bridge. Kiley 
and Josselyn were in the saloon, and, after 
the bar-keeper had directed Mrs. Magner 
as to her course, they followed her out. 


| loose again upon society. 


| women as venial in 


| just judge inflicts a sentence in some de- 


| for his acts to a constituency composed of 
| men only. 


| offences of this sort. 
| tion, if the victim had been the governor's 
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They dragged the woman about, and final- 
ly left her insensible. She remained in 


the lot the greater part of the night, but | 
| finally managed to crawl out to the side- | 
walk, where she was found by an officer. | 


The next day Detectives Hogan and Bryan 


arrested the two men, and they were tried | 
in Judge Toohy’s court. Convictions were | 


secured in both cases, and Kiley was sen- 


tenced to fifty years’ imprisonment in | 


Folsom, while Josselyn got off with forty 
years in San Quentin. Mrs. Magner con- 
tracted a cold from her exposure, which 
rapidly developed into consumption, and 
in less than three months from the time 
her ussailants were sent to State's prison 
she was in her grave. About two years 
ago ‘Fat Jack’ gota pull from some lo- 
cation, and was removed from Folsom 
a 30n to pleasanter quarters at San Quen- 
tin. 

Next month this criminal will be turned 
Why is it that 
offenders of his sort find it easier to secure 
pardons than burglars, horse-thieves or 
embezzlers? Because public opinion 
among men—at least among a considera- 
ble class of men—regards crimes against 
comparison with 
crimes against property. Even where a 
gree commensurate with the offence, the 
righteous severity of the magistrate may 
at any time be neutralized by the weak in- 
dulgence of a governor who is responsible 


Prof. Goldwin Smith, in the January 
number of the Forum, finds an objection 


! 
| following cordial letter, accom 


| tractive goods: 
| 


SMITH's MILLS, P. Q., JAN. 28, 1890. 

Reading in a late copy of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL about the ‘Country Store,” [ had 
a burning desire to help it, and all I can 
do is to contribute an infant's hood, a dust- 
cloth bag, and a key rack. I have been 
interested in equal suffrage a good many 
years. In 1877, Lsubseribed for The Ballot- 
Box by laying aside my portion of eggs 
until | had saved enough to sell for one 
dollar. the price of the paper for one year. 


; . 
panying at-| Many good workers of the State have 


| not yet been heardfrom. Mrs. L. I’. Long, 


Am taking the WOMAN'S JOURNAL my first | 


itagain. I read every word in every issue. 
Wishing unbounded success to ** he Coun- 
try Store,” I am very truly, 
L. 8. B. 
W. F. Schraft, the confectioner, 11 Elm 
Street, has promised a contribution of his 
excellent candies to the Country Store. 
CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
For Country Store Committee. 


7“? 
THE PROGRAM AT WASHINGTON. 


Various changes have been made since 
last week in the program for the Washing- 
ton Convention. We therefore republish 
it as it now stands: 

‘TUESDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 18. 
10.30—Formal! Opening of Convention. 
Address—Elizabeth Cady Stanton, N.Y. 
Address— Hon. William Dudley Foulke, Ind. 
‘TUESDAY EVENING. 
7.45—Woman’s Interest in Legislation — May 
Wright Sewall, Indiana. 





to woman suffrage in the fear that women 
might inflict “extravagant penalties” for | 
In the case in ques- 


own wife or daughter, he would not have 
regarded the judge’s sentence as excessive. 
Neither Secretary of State Hendricks nor 
any of those ‘‘prominent citizens”’ would 
have petitioned for the pardon of the crim- 
inal, if the crime had been committed 
against a member of their own families. 
For an outrage upon his own daughter 


| every man would regard death as the only 


adequate penalty. But nothing is more 
striking than the difference in the value 
which the average legislator sets upon 
woman in the abstract and woman in the 
concrete. Thackeray represents one of 
his finest characters, Henry Esmond, as 
expressing indignation and disgust at a 
man who boagts of having prevented the 
pardon of ‘ta poor wretch condemned for 
rape,” the criminal and his victim being 
both of them obscure and unknown per- 
sons. Yet, when a dissolute prince is sus- 
pected of having seduced a young lady in 
whom this same Henry Esmond is person- 
ally interested, Esmond pursues the offen- 
der to take his life. Judges, juries and 
governors are too apt to regard as a mere 
peceadillo a crime of this kind committed 
against a woman who is unknown to them; 
and the public opinion of a large class of 
men encourages them in leniency. 

If the governor of California had been 
responsible for his official acts to a con- 
stituency half of whom were women, he 
would not have turned this criminal loose 
upon society. For all governors wish to 
be reélected; and, in the eyes of all wom- 
en, a man who outrages women is no more 
fit to be at large than a mad dog. When 
woman suffrage comes, men will still have 
votes, and hence will have a sufficient safe- 
guard against ‘“‘extravagant penalties.” 
But as long as women have no votes, 
they will have no sufficient safeguard 
against the inadequate penalties which 
are fast becoming the rule rather than the 
exception.—Lucy Stone, in Inter-Ocean. 


-%& oe —_— 


THE COUNTRY STORE. 


The Supply Committee for the Café 
at the ‘‘Country Store,” to be held in 
April for the benefit of the Massachu- 


| setts W. S. A., would like to hear from | 


every friend who is intending to donate | 
food. Please state what you will give, | 
how much, and when you will send it. This 
committee must arrange supplies for each | 
day of the week, and for this reason it is 
important that they know exactly what to | 
expect each day. The following articles | 
are especially needed: Bread, butter, 
tongue, ham, chicken, turkey, oysters, | 
crackers, tea, coffee, salt, pepper, mustard, 
sugar, pickles, milk, baked beans, cake, 
pies, doughnuts, ete., ete. 

We are glad to announce that Mrs. E. 
Trask Hill will have a counter for gentle- 
men's furnishings. Those of our friends 
who live in shoe towns like Haverhill, 
Marlboro, Hudson, Lynn, Natick, and 
Weymouth are urged to unite, and have a 
Boot acd Shoe Counter. Any persons 
who have friends in any trade are asked 
to solicit from them. 

The New Bedford League has promised 
an article from each of its seventy mem- 
bers. Cannot other Leagues do as well? 

There will be a meeting of the Country 
Store Committee on Monday, Feb. 24, at 
2 P.M. All are cordially invited to be 
present and aid by suggestions and inter- 


est. 
Donations to the ‘‘Country Store” begin 


to come in, even from outside the United 
States. A lady sends from Canada the 





Illinois. 
English Women in Politics—Laura Ormiston 
Chant, England. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 19. 


10.30—State Reports : 
Nebraska—Cla:a Bewick Colby. 
Kentucky —Eugenia B. Farmer. 
Maine— 
Pennsylvania— Harriet yen 
; { Lucy Stone. 
Massachusetts— / ‘iurriette R. Shattuck. 
Wisconsin—Rev. Olympia Br »wn. 
Arkansas —Clara A. McDiarmid. 
11.30—Discussion: The Attitude of this Associa- 
tion toward Political Parties—Alice M. 
Pickler, S. Dakota; Rev. F. A. Hinck- 
ley, Mass. Miss Anthony and Senator 
Blair will take part in the discussion. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
7.45—The Symbol of Liberty — Carrie Lane 


Chapman, Iowa. 
Clara Barton, D. C. 





Houker, Conn. 
THURSDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 20. 


10.30—State Reports : 
Missouri— Virginia L. Minor. 
Rhode Island— 
Connecticut—Frances Ellen Burr. 
Iowa—Margaret W. Campbell. 
Ohio—Martha H. Elwell. 
Montana—Marie L. Mason. 
11.30—Discussion : Methods of Legislative Work 
for Woman Suffrage—Laura M. Johns, 
Kansas; Margaret W. Campbell, Iowa. 
Major J. A. Pickler, Sarah Clay Bennett, 
and others, will speak. 


‘THURSDAY EVENING. 


7.45—Woman Suffrage a Growth of Civiliza- 
tion—Henry B. Blackwell, Mass. 
The Progress of Woman in Fifty Years— 
Lucy Stone, Massachusetts. 
Chivalry of Reform—Julia Ward Howe, R.I. 


FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 21. 


10.30—State Reports : 
Minnesota--Sarah Burger Stearns. 
Illinois—Mary E. Holmes. 
Wyoming—Delegate Carey. 
Kansas— Laura M. Johns. 
New York—Lillte Devereux Blake. 
Canada—Dr. Emily H. Stowe. 
Indiana—Helen M. Gougar. 
Michigan—Emily B. Ketcham. 
11.30—Discussion: How to Interest the Young 
in Woman Suffrage—Ellen B. Dietrick, 
formerly of Kentucky; Frances Stuart 
Parker, Illinvis. Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell, Ellen S. Fray, and others, will 
take part in the discussion. 


Fripay EVENING. 


7.45—A Whole Humanity—Zerelda G. Wallace, 
Indiana. 
Where is the Mistake? — Rev. Olympia 
Brown, Wisconsin. 
Unconscious Allies — Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Illinois. 
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OUR ILLINOIS LETTER. 


GALVA, HENRY Co., ILL., } 
Fes. 4, 1890. f 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

After « little cessation of activities, the 
battle has again begun in Illinois. Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar held an enthusiastic suf- 
frage meetiug at Macomb, Jan. 28, and one 
at Pittsfield on the 29th. We hope this is 


The Centennial of 1892— Isabella Beecher | 


only the beginning of Mrs. Gougar’s inter- | 


est in the suffrage work of the State for 
1890. There is no part of Illinois that 


can afford to do without one of her con- | 


vincing lectures, and if there is a particu- 
larly hard place, that is where she feels 
charmingly at home. 

Many conventions are now being planned 
to be held during the coming months. Miss 
Catharine G. Waugh is planning to have at 
least fourin the neighborhood of Rockford. 
Mrs. L. A. Demmon, of Mt. Carroll, hopes 
to have one or more near her home, and 
Miss L. L. Burlingame, « very fine worker 
of Joliet, is planning at least four in her 
locality. Mrs. E. I. Bigelow, of Galva, 
promises at least one. Moline is to have one, 
and the date was fixed, but so many were 
sick with “‘grippe” that a postponement 
was necessary. Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, our president, proposes to have a 
convention in Evanston, and to canvass 
other suburbs, assisted by Mrs. Haskett, 
to find places for several more. 





year, but feel asif | could never be without | 


of Barry, always does splendid work. 
Mrs. O. E. Grover, of Aurora, is superin- 
tendent of franchise in the W. C. T. U. of 
her district and also president of the local 
suffrage soviety, and we can expect good 
work from that quarter. So we hope for a 
movement all along the line. 

The Illinois Association at Joliet voted 
to put an organizer in the field to canvass 
the State and form new societies. 


her mission. ‘The business heads of the 
executive committee ought to be able to 


invent a plan by which a good, efficient | 


woman could raise a part of her salary as 
she goes from place to place. The first 


| Clau-e of the plan of work reads as fol- 


The Next Step—Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, | 


| 


lows: 

“We recommend 
committee employ a State organizer at a 
stated salary per month, and actual trav- 
elling expenses while in the field, she to 


be responsible for raising one-half of her | 


salary and expenses by subscriptions, 


donations, and the proceeds of her lectures ; | 
her work to be planned by the executive | 


committee and carried out in codperation 
with them.” 

Where is the woman who can do this 
work? When she is found, the executive 
committee is wise enough to do the plan- 
ning. 


Mrs. Julia Mills Dunn writes me she | 


hopes to be able to do some suffrage work 
this year. Local societies would do well 
to correspond with her at Moline. 

Mary E. HOLMEs. 


—_——+##e———_ 


KANSAS LAWS FOR WOMEN. 





In Kentucky a strong effort is being 


made to amend the medizeval laws of that 
State regarding married women’s prop- 
erty. Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Ken- 
tucky, lately wrote to Chief-Justice Horton, 


of Kansas, to ask whether there was any | 
dissatisfaction with the more liberal laws | 


of Kansas, or any effort to repeal them. 
Chief-Justice Hcvton replied : 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, Versailles, Ky. : 


Dear Madam :—The laws of Kansas in 
regard to women are summarized in the 


| case of State vs. Walker, 36 Kan. 311, as 





| participate in all city elections, attend 


follows: 

‘The constitution and statutes of Kan- 
sas are very liberal in recognizing the 
rights and privilegesof women. Marriage 
involves neither the assumption of in- 
debtedness nor the acquisition of property. 
A married woman may contract and be 
contracted with concerning her separate 
real and personal property, sell, convey 
and encumber the same, sue and be sued 
with reference thereto in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent, and with like 
effect, and as freely as any other person 


may in regard to his ur her real or per- | 


sonal property. She may purchase per- 
sonal property from her husband, perform 
labor and services on her sole and separate 
account, and make the earnings therefrom 
her sole and separate property ; she has the 
same control of her person and property | 
as her husband; she has the same rights 

as to the nurture, education and control | 
of her children, and the same rights in | 
the possession of the homestead. Shemay | 


nominate candidates, and vote 
for such persons and principles as her 
judgment dictates. In fact, in Kansas, 
woman isin nearly all matters accorded 
civil and political equality with man. 
She is not his servant nor his slave. 
Here the sexes may harmonize in opinion 
and coéperate in efforts. Here woman is 
no longer subordinate to man, but the two 
are coérdinate together. Here the bur- 
den of a common prejudice and a common 
ignorance against woman has been wholly 
removed. Here the tyrauny which de- 
grades and crushes the wives and mothers 
in other countries, no longerexists. Here, 
the coveted rewards of lite, forever forbid- 
den them in some of the States, are within 
their reach. Here, a fair field for their 
genius and industry is open, and woman- 
hood. with the approbation of all, may as- 
sert its divinely chartered rights, and ful- 
fil its noblest duties.” 

These liberal provisions of our constitu- 
tion and laws have been found to work to 
the advantage of all the people of the 
State. What is beneficial to any part of 
the people, unless oppressive or injurious 
to others, must be beneficial to all. No 
attempt has been made to change or re- 
peal any of these liberal laws, and none is | 
likely to be made. Indeed, the tendency 
is for more liberal laws as to women, 
rather than for limitations. 

Yours respectfully, 
ALBERT H. Horton, 

Chief-Justice of Kansas. 


-o-—___—_ 
EARNING MONEY AT HOME. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The most satisfactory and lucrative 
work that a womau can do at home is | 
cooking. Unless, however, she has a lik- | 
ing for such work and can do it well, it is 
not advisable to try it as a business, for | 
only the most delicate and well-made 
things sell. For these things there is a 
great and constant demand, because people 
prefer to go to an agency and buy just 
what they know to be good, rather than 
to have a servant in the house try to make 
it and fail in the attempt. 

Aside from the food in certain Ex- 
changes, one often sees, in grocery or pro- 
vision stores, cases containing bread or | 
cake made by certain women. They have 
made a specialty of some one kind of food, 


caucuses, 





Such a | 
person ought to be found, und started on , 


that the executive | 


| are standing, is the rights of women. 





and their reputation for good work brings 
them plenty of patronage. 

There is in Boston a woman who began 

by making eight loaves of bread a day for 
friends. Soon strangers came with orders 
for more. As she needed money, she took 
all the work she could. Her business 
increased so rapidly that she had to change 
her kitchen for a larger one. A short time 
| #g0, she was sending out regularly 800 
loaves of bread a day, with constant addi- 
tional orders. 
| Another woman, who has a cake agency 
| in two of the best grocery stores, has as 
much work as she can attend to, besides 
managing her own household. Cookies of 
a dainty brown, with a fine crispness, are 
the work of a woman in one of the 
suburbs. She first sent them to an Ex- 
| change, but now orders come directly to 
her from families who want them regularly, 
| and from others who want them for after- 
| noon teas and lunches. 
There are other specialties, such as the 
| making of rolls, pies, fish balls, and roast 
| meats. They all involve labor, time and 
| expense; but undertaken with the right 
| spirit and good management, they pay 
well and afford the public an opportunity 
of getting good food. ‘They are best 
undertaken in homes in or near large cities 
or towns, because the food must be sold 
when first made. 

The next article will tell of a kind of 
| cooking that can be better carried on in 

country homes. 
MARTHA N. WHITTEMORE. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
——*o + ——_—_ 
WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been granted to women 
for week ending Jan. 28, 1890, as follows: 

Agnes W. H. Smith, Beaver Dam, Wibs., 
Milk Can. 

For week ending Feb. 4, 1890: 

Emma H. Brown, Wethersfield, Conn., 
Hook and Eye. 
' Monie A. Campbell, Chicago, Ill., Ad- 
| justable Pillow or Body Support. 
| Elizabeth S. Lincoln, San Francisco, 
| Cal., Portable Ash- Basket. 

Fanny L. Matson, San José, Cal., Chart- 

| Reading and Number Stand. 
| Mary E. Thomas, Cardington, Ohio, 
| Electro-Magnetic Abdominal Support. 

Ada H. Van Pelt, Oakland, Cal., Per- 
mutation Lock. 

—————__*9o—____ 


W. T. STEAD TO AMERICAN WOMEN. 


William T. Stead, who was chiefly in- 
strumental in securing the raising of the 
age of legal protection for English girls, 
through his paper, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
has written an ‘Address to American 
Women.” It was meant to be read at the 
annual convention of the National W. C. 


| T. U., but was delayed in the mails, and 


has just been published in the Union Sig- 
nal. Some passages are well worth repro- 
ducing. Mr. Stead says: 

‘To me the most important, and by far 


the most hopeful, movement of our time 
is that which is at last securing for women 


| the right to rank as human beings, with 
| equal right to equal justice, equal privi- 


leges and equal opportunities with the 
hitherto dominant section of humanity. 
The great word of the French revolution, 
which closed the old régime, was the 
rights of man. The great word of the 
new era, on the threshold of which we 
The 
assertion of the principle that there shall 
no longer be two measures and two stand- 
ards of right and of wrong, of justice or of 
injustice, was made in 1789 against the 
system of caste. The same principle has 
now to be asserted in the region of sex. 
It has, as its natural complement, the 
application of the law, ‘A career open to 
all who have the capacity,’ to both halves 
of the human race. We have not reached 
the point when it will seem as preposter- 
ous to exclude a capable person from the 
highest office in Church and State merely 


| because that person is not of one or the 


other sex, as it now would seem absurd to 
ostracise all persons who are not of aristo- 
cratic descent; but we are getting on, and 
there is no better gauge of the progress of 


| our civilization than the extent to which 


our laws defining the rights and privileges 
of citizenship are becoming color-blind as 


| to sex. 


Another great source of encouragement 
is the immense reénforcement which sci- 
ence, in its demonstration of the working 
of the law of heredity, has brought to 
all those who are contending for justice 
for woman. Strange though it appears, 
it is nevertheless indisputable that, to this 
day, the elementary truth that every child 
is more or less of an equation between the 
mental, moral and physical qualities of 
both his parents, is ignored by the im- 
mense majority of the human race. The 
fact that the woman, when degraded into 
the mere plaything or the drudge of man, 
avenges herself unconsciously by trans- 
mitting a full measure of her degradation 
to his sons, is obvious. But, instead of 
regarding every prospective parent as the 
transmitter to posterity of the sum of all 
its inherited and acquired capacities, 
virtues and vices, it is too often supposed 
to be sufficient to allot different virtues to 
different sexes. We have taught men to 
be brave, and women to be chaste. But 
the child of the cowardly woman and the 
immoral man starts afresh at the bottom 
of the ladder, with its full share of the 
inherited cowardice of the one and the 
vicious propensities of the other. And 
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then marvel at the slowness of the prog- | 
ress of the race! How is it possible for 
progress to be more rapid when each sex 
is taught that it is a matter of no conse- 
quence whether or not it neutralizes in 
posterity the virtues of the other? It is 
time we were dove with this one-legged 
system, this eternal goose step to which 
we have been so long condemned. Science | 
teaches us that even if we care nothing | 
for our girls, we must educate the mothers 
of our boys, not merely in book learning, 
but in all the manly virtues which we wish 
to be reproduced in these sons. We must 
no longer have a different decalogue for 
the two sexes. The moral law is one that | 
applies equally to both men and women. 
We have now to teach our women to add 
to their chastity bravery, and our men to 
add to their bravery chastity. Otherwise 
we can no more expect a higher standard 
in our children than we can expect to pour 
pure water from a pitcher which we have 
half filled at a cesapool. .. « 

The success of our movement depends 
upon the extent to which it cuts itself 
absolutely clear from the old idea that the , 
only safety for the morality of man was | 
to keep him as far as possible out of the | 
society of women. We proceed upon an ex- | 
actly opposite tack. We proclaim that | 
there is no security for the morality of 
man equal to that of close and intimate 
association with good women, and that | 
morality, as a matter of fact, perishes in 
every realm from which the influence of 
woman is shut out. So far from seeking 
to secure purity by practicing seclusion, | 
we believe that the more points of contact 
and of common interest which can be es- | 
tablished between men and women, the | 
less danger is there that they will estab- 
lish immoral relations. 

The development of the brotherly-sister- 
ly ideal is the goal at which we are aim- 
ing. Hence we would multiply in every | 
direction points of contact between men 
and women. Give them more objects of 
common interest and more opportunities 
of meeting on common ground; unite 
them more closely in all public work, and 
every step taken in that direction will 
leave farther and farther in the back- 
ground the old false and degrading notions 
of the past. 


—_ —-# @e-— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


TAUNTON.—At the last regular meeting 
the following was adopted : 

“The members of the Equal Suffrage | 
Association of Taunton send an earnest 
request to the legislative committee that 
the question of license suffrage for women 
shall be favorably reported. Believing 
that humanity is one, and one-half cannot 
be elevated or repressed without affecting 
the whole, and that a generation of en- 
franchised mothers will enrich the world 
with nobler sons, we ask this as one step 
toward the realization of the divine ideal 
of the fatherhood of God and the brother- | 
hood of man.” 


NEw BEDFORD, FEB. 8.—The League is 
holding parlor meetings this winter. We 
have voted to contribute towards the 
“Country Store.” Our members will all 
be invited to assist. I see by the JouR- 
NAL that some towns are backward in ap- 
pointing police matrons. I advise them 
to try the plan for one year. The matron 
in New Bedford, Mrs. Margaret 8. Bul- 
lard, is highly commended for her work, 
and the city could ill afford to lose her ser- 
vices or go back to the old way of caring 
(?) for women prisoners. 

ANGELINE RICKETSON. 


North ABINGTON.—Feb. 9. In the 
Congregational Church, Mrs. Sewall Cur- 
tis gave an address on ‘The Bible View 
of Woman’s Cause.” Rev. Jesse H. Jones 
presided, and introduced the speaker 
with well-timed remarks. All appeared 
interested. There was excellent singing 
by the choir. The speaker enjoyed the 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 


SovutH Hanson.—Feb. 10. ‘The League 
held a public meeting in the Baptist 
Church. Mrs. Jane S. Howland presided. | 
Rev. Joseph Fletcher, pastor of the church, | 
opened the meeting with prayer. Mrs. 
Sewall Curtis gave her new lecture on ‘A 
Woman of the Next Century.” The audi- 
ence were appreciative. Vocal music and 
an enjoyable dialect-reading contributed 
by the young ladies added to the enjoy- 
ment. The speaker was entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Howland. 


MALDEN.—Feb. 10. The League held 
its regular meeting at the house of Judge 
Pettengill. There was a large attendance. 
It was voted to donate articles to the 
‘“Country Store,” and to take charge of a 
table; also to hold a public meeting in 
March, at which Mrs. Martha Sewall Cur- 
tis will give an address; also to send a 
congratulatory letter to Miss Susan B. 
Anthony on her seventieth birthday. 
After the business had been transacted, 
Mrs. H. F. Gleason read a very interesting 
paper upon ‘The Present Position of 
Woman.” and Mrs. Pettengill sang a ten- 
der little song, ‘‘The Kingdom Called 
Home.” Refreshments were served, and 
a social season followed. S. F. S. 


LEOMINSTER—The League held a meet- 
ing February 11, in the Unitarian Church 
parlors. Mrs. Yeaw presided. Mrs. Lucy 
Stone spoke on the ‘‘Progress of Women,” 
and H. B. Blackwell on ‘*‘Woman Suffrage 
the Order of Nature.”’ Songs accompanied 
by the piano were kindly contributed. 
Rev. Dr. Meredith re briefly, express- 
ing his approval of the views of the speak- 
ers. 

MEDFORD.—Feb. 11. A very pleasing 
parlor meeting of the League was held at 
the residence of Mrs. Crockett. Mrs. 
Sewall Curtis spoke on ‘‘A Woman of the 
Next Century,” and also gave an outline 
of the plan of the ‘‘Country Store.” 


—_————?o 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
A complete set of woman suffrage tracts 


(thirty-six different kinds) sent post- 
aid for 10 sents. Address C. Wilde, 








OMAN 'S JOURNAL Office, Boston. Mass. ' 


| will prove, no doubt, an energetic cham- 


| brings of the state of affairs in Montana is 


| at length. 


' already published in the Woman's Jour- 


| women have the right to vote at all elec- 
tions. 


| six lectures at the Columbia Annex in 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, Fes. 12, 1890. | 

Editors Woman's Journat: | 

The municipal woman suffrage bill was | 
presented in the Assembly by Hon. Leroy 
Andrus, of Erie, and not by Mr. Adams, of 

Orange. Judge Andrus is a man of great | 

weight in Buftalo, his home, is well known 

throughout the State, an able speaker, and 


| 
| 


pion. 

The regular monthly meeting of our City 
League was held, as usual, on the first 
Thursday evening of the month, at Mrs. 
Lovell’s, 4 Lexington Avenue. We had ex- 
pected an address from Dr. Emily Kem- 
pin, but she was not well enough. She 
was prostrated some time ago by the 
grippe, and partially recovered, when a re- 
lapse occurred. Mrs. Carolyn Flavell Ober 
kindly consented to fill her place, and read 
a thoughtful essay on ‘What Women Talk 
About.” Mrs. C. L. McAdow, of Montana, 
made an interesting address, and Mrs. E. 
H. Cahoon also spoke. Mrs. Cahoon is 
one of the editors of the Woman's Chroni- 
cle, published at Little Rock, Ark. Re- 
marks were made by Mrs. Carrie Angel, 
Mr. J. O. Woods, Miss McAdam, and | 
others. Resolutions were passed calling | 
upon the Legislature to add the names of | 
several women to the commissioners of 
the World's Fair. 

The information which Mrs. McAdow 


so interesting that it deserves to be stated 
Her husband was a member of 
the Constitutional Convention, and she 
with him labored to obtain the full right 
of suffrage for the women of the State. 
They could not succeed in securing the 
striking out of the word ‘“‘male” asa quali- 
fication for voters, but by the aid of Hon. 
B. Platt Carpenter, formerly of this State, 
the clause was placed in the constitution 


NAL: 


Art. 9, Sec. 12: ‘“*Upon al) questions 
submitted to the vote of the tax-payers of 
the State, or any political divisions thereof, 
women who are tax-payers, and possessed 
of the qualifications for the right of suf- 
frage required of men by this constitu- 
tion, shall equally with men have the right 
to vote.” 

Mrs. McAdow pointed out that all elec- 
tions are submitted to the vote of the tax- 
payers, who form a majority of the inhabi- 
tants, and urged that therefore tax-paying 


She thinks that on a test case it 
would be so decided, and that, as a matter 
of fact, the tax-paying women of Montana 
have the full right of suffrage. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 E. 44th Street. 


a 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Eleven women in Santa Clara, Cal., run 
and manage prune orchards. 

Swarthmore College proposes to build a 
new gymnasium for its young women. 

John Gallagher, of Philadelphia, has 
been sentenced to fifteen years in the peni- 
tentiary for assaulting a fifteen-year-old 
gir). 

George William Curtis has been elected 
Chancellor of the State University of New 
York. Friends of woman suffrage and 
friends of letters both have cause to rejoice. 

Miss Helen L. Webster, who will give 








March, has been called temporarily to fill 
a vacant professorship at Vassar. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, of New Or- 
leans, will celebrate Miss Anthony’s birth- 
day to-day by a “suffrage lunch party,” 
and will give each guest as a souvenir a 
copy of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL tied with 
yellow ribbon. 

Mrs. Clara A. Conant, at 210—44 Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.. furnishes good | 
board at reasonable prices. This may be 
of interest to any persons attending the | 
Washington Convention, who do not ex- 
pect to stay at the Riggs House. 

The officers of the Woman's Press Club 
of Cincinnati are Mrs. Alice W. Brother- | 
ton, president; Mrs. Mary L. Geffs and 
Miss Edna C. Jackson, vice-presidents ; 
Miss Sara L. Haughton recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. S. Emma Harkrader, treasurer. 

The Woman’s Press Club of New Ycrk 
will hold its regular meetings the first and | 
third Saturday evenings in each month— 
the first for entertainment, the second for 
business. The rooms of the club will be 
open for the convenience of members at 
all times. 

During the prevalence of the influenza 
in Paris, the Union des Femmes de France 
opened six public consulting rooms in 
different parts of the town, where medical 
advice could be had at certain hours by 
those who had been refused admittance at 
the crowded hospitals. The lady mem- 
bers of the union took regular turns of 
attendance duty at the stations, while others 
were occupied in visiting the sick poor and 
distributing food, warm clothing, fuel and 
medicine. 








The Archzological Institute that pur- 
poses to explore and excavate the site of 
ancient Delphi, has associated with the 
names of the most distinguished historians 
and scholars among men, Julia Ward 
Howe, Elizabeth C. Agassiz, and Alice 
Freeman Palmer. 

Mrs. S. Gertrude Smyth, pust president 
of Appomattox Women’s Relief Corps, 
and coéditor of Frolic, has been elected 
president of the First Nationalist Club of 
Oakland, Cal. Mrs. Smyth brings to this 
movement a zeal born of a two-years’ con- 
flict in the widows’ court. 

The woman 
Leominster, Mass., this year, was circu- 
lated by Mr. Drake, who is eighty-five 
years old. He has carried the petition 
around for many successive years, encour- 
aged by his wife, who never fails to “‘lend 
a hand.” 

In Germany women physicians, however 
well qualified, have no legal standing, and 
are forbidden to sign a prescription. No 
matter what their attainments, they are 
only regarded as dabblers (Kurpfuscher). 
Thoughtful German women, however, are 
beginning to put in a plea for women 
doctors. 

The excellent reports of the recent 
speeches of Hon. John D. Long and Hon. 
Geo. 8S. Hale at the annual meeting of the 
Mass. W. S. A., were made by Mr. Wm. 
L. Haskell, who took them down phono- 
graphically, had them type-written, and 
generously gave them to the WomAN’'s 
JOURNAL free of charge, as his contribu- 
tion to the cause. 

The Indianapolis Organizer offers an at- 
tractive programme for the coming year. 
Mrs. Mary E. Haggart will contribute oc- 
casional articles on ‘‘Sanitary Housekeep- 
ing,”’ Mrs. May Wright Sewall will have a 
paper on ‘*Women’s Clubs,” and Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar will write a series of 
articles on ‘‘Women in the Industries, Re- 
forms and Politics of the World.” 


The Nashville (Tenn.) College for 
Young Ladies has a fully equipped gym- 
nasium. More than a hundred pupils are 
enrolled in the gymnastic classes, under 
the charge of Mrs. Snead, a pupil of Dr. 
Sargent. The college is said to be the 
pioneer in the field of physical culture in 
that section. The present term opened 
with 340 pupils, the largest number in the 
history of the institution. 

Miss Lura E. Brown, the Poet Laureate 
of the Arkansas Press Association, lately 
read an essay in favor of suffrage for wom- 
en before the Equal Suffrage Association 
of Little Rock. It closed with some verses 
as follows: 


O, the glorious E. 8. A., 
It will surely win the day ; 
Did women ever fail 
In the cause for which they pray ? 


Then to work without delay, 

Work with hearts so glad and gay, 
For a happy time is coming, 

Aided by the E. 8. A. 


Forty-seven girls of Plymouth, Pa., have 


formed a Young Ladies’ Protective Union. 


When a young man pays attention to one 
of the members, a committee of three is 
appointed to find out what is his standing, 
morally and financially. if the lover is all 
right, his good qualities are reported to 
the young lady in the presence of the 
club. If not, she is informed of it in pri- 
vate. If he is found to be a black sheep, 
and she continues to receive his atten- 
tions, she is dropped from the club. 


The young women of Cornell University 
have notified the young men who are cir- 
culating the subscription-book for the 
crew fund that the book is desired fora 
season among the women of the college. 
‘If last year is any criterion,’ observes a 
correspondent, ‘this means that the ‘Co- 
eds’ intend to do a very generous thing 
out of their allowance of pin-money. The 
women are anxious that Cornell’s reputa- 
tion be sustained as well on water as on 
land.”’ 

The South Dakota Equai Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is appealing for funds to the local 
W.C. T. U.’s in various States, with the 
consent of the State officers. The South- 
ern California White Ribbon makes a warm 
plea in behalf of the appeal. It says: 
‘Every dollar put into South Dakota will 
tell for South California. . . . There isn't 
a union that canuot find a South Dakota 
dollar in its borders, if it cannot in its 
treasury. Goto Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. and 
through the alphabet at five cents a letter 
if need be.” 

When Edison had given two weeks of 
his valuable time to going up and down 
the New York elevated railroad, trying to 
discover what caused its noise, and a cure 
for it, he gave up the task. Then a little 
woman took it. She rode on the carsthree 
days, was denied a place on the rear plat- 
form, laughed at for her curiosity, and po- 
litely snubbed by conductors and passen- 
gers. But she discovered what caused the 
noise and invented a remedy, which was 
patented, and she was paid the sum of 
$10,000 and a royalty forever. Her name 
is Mrs. Mary Walton, and she livesin New 
York City. 


suffrage petition from | 
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The-Detroit (Mich.) E. S. A. met lately 


| for a sociable at the home of Mrs. Hi. J. 


| Boutell, 423 Second Aveuue. 


| Florence B. Jenkins, a poem on Miss | 


There was 
music by Miss May Boutell, Miss Booth | 
and Mrs. Farmer, recitations by Miss 


Anthony's birthday by Miss Sarab J. | 


| Adams, and responses to various appro- | 


| Gertrude Banks, Miss Annetta J. Halliday, 
| Miss Alice E. Ives, Mrs. C. E. Fox and 
| Mrs. E. C. Skinner. 








priate toasts by Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, 
Mrs. Sophronia C. O. Parsons, Dr. §. | 


Mrs. Martha Strick- 
land acted as toastmaster. 


The Pan-American ladies were one of 
the holiday attractions at many of the 
large dry-goods stores, during the holi- 
days. They generally went about in par- 
ties of four or five, and were quickly iden- 
tified by the crowds in the stores, and fol- 
lowed about with respectful curiosity. 
The great object seemed to be to hear them 
talk, and when they were heard to use 
English all the curious folk looked disap- 
pointed, and even went so far as to whisper 
among themselves that they didn’t believe 
the ladies were genuine South Americans 
at all. 


The Toledo (O.) W. 8S. A. held its | 
monthly meeting Feb. 5. Various cor- | 
respondence was read. Mrs. Mary I. Bar- | 
ker, Mrs. Cornelia Shaw, and Mrs. 8. S. | 
Bissell were appointed to represent ‘l'oledo 
at the Michigan E. 8S. A. convention, and 
Miss Anna C. Mott and Mrs. E. 8. Fray 
at the National-American convention in 
Washington. Mrs. Cravens read a tribute 
of respect to the memory of Hon. Elbridge 
G. Lapham and Judge Kelley. Mrs. Bar- 
ker drew a comparison between Indians 
disfranchised because not taxed, and wom- 
en disfranchised although taxed. To-day 
the Toledo W. 8S. A. will celebrate Miss 
Anthony’s seventieth birthday. 

Miss Ida J. Brooks, formerly a professor 
in the University at Little Rock, Ark., is 
now in the medica) department of Boston 
University, preparing herself to be a phy- 
sician. In a letter to the Woman's Chroni- 
cle she says: 

“T have thought that no reward could 
equal a teacher's. The greatest satisfac- 
tion and the happiest experiences have 
come to me in the school-room. But the 
satisfaction which comes when you see 
morbid conditions yielding to your skill in 
the administration of remedies, is greater 
far. And when you godown into the val- 
ley of the shadow of death with a sister 
woman, and for the time being it almost 
seems as if you were the arbiter of life or 
death to two human beings, the intensity 
of feeling has reached its climax.” ‘ 

Two women of Pasadena, Cal., have 
constructed an ingenious bath in which 
almost any kind of medicated baths can be 
given. Dr. Ella Whipple invented it, and 
Mrs. R. T. Marshall made it. The Pasa- 
dena Standard says: ‘It is built of red- 
wood, with various columns, panels, doors, 
brackets, etc., turned, fluted, carved, mor- 
tised, put together in detachable sections, 
and all exquisitely polished by hand. It 
is as large as a cottage parlor, organ-case 
bedstead; is as well made and elaborately 
ornamented as a fine piece of furniture 
made in the regular factories; and every 
inch of it was made by Mrs. Marshall her- 
self from the lumber in the rough state.” 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Woman’s Club 
will celebrate its twenty-first birthday in 
the Art Association Rooms of the Academy 
of Music,on Feb. 18. Among the guestsat 
the reception will be Mayor Chapin, the 
president of Sorosis, presidents of other 
women’s leagues and societies, and many 
persons of distinction. There will bea 
fine display of paintings by women artists, 
lent for the occasion; a bust by Miss 
Anne Whitney; a portrait of the founder 
of the Club, Mrs. Anna C. Field, painted 
by her daughter, Miss Field; and a por- 
trait of the club’s first president, Mrs. 
Celia Burleigh. The membership of the 
Brooklyn Woman's Club was always 
choice in quality, and it has nearly quad- 
rupled in size during the last four 
years. It now numbers 142. Among the | 
good things in Brooklyn that owe their | 
origin to the Woman’s Club are cooking | 
schools, a free kindergarten with an aver- | 
age attendance of fifty, and the Brooklyn 
Branch of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion. The club has also been active in the 
movement to secure police matrons, and 
has had a hand in almost every kind of 
goed work that has gone on in Brooklyn 
for twenty years. 














FOR SALE, 


AT POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, 
On Neponset Avenue, east side, first house north of 


Commercial Street, a beautiful New House of 10 |° 


Rooms, tastefully finished in cypress and white 
wood. Piazza; furnace, gas, hot and cold water, 
cemented cellar, stationary tubs, and all modern 
conveniences; with 4,000 feet of land. Every room 
commands a pleasant view. MHorse-cars pass the 
house, and steam cars within five minutes’ easy walk. 
Electric motor promised next year. Price, $4,500. 
Terms easy ; say $500, cash, balance in small monthly 
or quarterly payments, with interest at five per cent. 
per year on deferred payments. Address } 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 3 Park St., Boston. | 





Party Gloves in every 
Length and Shade 


— AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


No. 53 West Street. 


Roberts Bros.’ New Books 


TRANSLATED BY MISS WORMELEY. 
THE BACPIPERS. 


By Grorcr Sanp, author of ‘“Mauprat,” “The 
Snow Man,” etc. 12mo. Half Russia. Uni- 
form with our edition of ‘“‘Balzac’s Novels.” 
Price, $1.50. . 


When it is added that the translator is Miss Katha. 
rine Prescott Wormeley, whose translations of Halzac 
have given her such a high reputation, enough is said 
to indicate the excellence of the work. George Sand 
has never been translated by a writer so capable of 
rendering ber spirit and the grace of her style as Mise 
eenmeey, ane oe ee Ut be qwakened in the 

suelo 8 undertaking.—. 
Young in “ Critic.” ’ ” — 


ALBRECHT. 


A Story by Arto Bares, author of “A Lad’s 
Love,” ‘Berries of the Brier,” etc. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The scene of this story is laid in the Black Forest in 
the time of Charlemagne (the ninth centu }, the age 
of knights and casties, It is a metaphysical romance 
in which love plays a leading part. and abounds in 
tender sentiment and picturesque description. The 
story opens with a vivid picture of the Black Forest, 
which is compared to a vast sea in its external char- 
acter istics and in the strange beings that people it. 





Sold by all booksellers, Mailed, post-pald rece: 
of price by the publishers, - ae pe 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO. 


By Wit11am W. Story, author of “Roba di 
Roma,” etc. 2 vols., 16mo, $2.50. 


Two volumes of fresh, thoughtful, informal con- 
versations on a great variety of topics in art, history, 
society and literature. 


DR. MUHLENBERG. 


Vol. III. of American Religious Leaders. By 
Rev. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE - NEWTON. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


An interesting account of the life and effective 
work of a leader in the Episcopal Church, and a 
saint of the Church Universal. 


THE NORTH SHORE WATCH, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Gzorcr E. Woopserry, author of “Edgar 
Allan Poe” in the series of American Men of 
Letters. 16mo, in an artistic binding, gilt 
top, $1.25. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 





Midwinter Music. 


Music, as a handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gaieties. 


“College Songs,” (50 cts.) 
SGML SINGING. Saittasrer ast 


TEMPERANCE, or ‘¢3'00 “dos. Yemerton 
° g gs, a 
ray My , nee Rallying Songs,” (35 cts. or 


ANTHEM B K “Easy Anthems,” (80 ote. 

or $7.20 doz.) Emerson. 

“Anthems of Praise,” ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 

“American Anthem Book,” ($1.25 or $12 doz.) 

Dow’s “Responses and Sentences,” (80 cts. or 

$7.20 doz.) 

EASY CANTATAS, Sui sce wae 

Boaz,” (65 cts., $6 doz.) 

“Rebecca,” (66 cts. or $6doz.) Secular: “Dairy 

Maids’ Supper,” (20 cts. or $1.80 doz.) ‘Garden 
of Singing Flowers,” (40 cts. or $3.60 doz.) 


Great Success of our new $1 Music Books, 


“Piano Classics,” Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, “Popular 
Piano Collection,” ‘Popular Dance Music Col- 
lection,” ‘‘Song Classics for Sop.,” “Song Classics 
for Alto,” “Classic Baritone and Bass Songs,” 
“Classic Tenor Songs.”” Each book $1. 
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Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


cw A large Lg ¥ A latest styles. of - 1 
" ers joes, ure Har gings, 
retailing. tor one-third less’ than any otler store ip 
n. « 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


Next Door to Washington Street. 
THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable bore Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act as guides ar: chaperons to 
all points: f interest, Art Galleries, shops, Theatres 
and io and around New York City. 

tre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional 

Office, 4 Union ve (4th Ave. side, near 

Street.) Telephone Call. 








BY LUCY SMITH. 


Lord, in thy sky of blue 
No stain of cloud appears ; 
Gone all my faithless fears ; 
Only thy love seems true. 
Help me to thank thee, then, I pray, 
Walk in the light and cheerfully obey! 


Lord, when I look on high, 
Clouds only meet my sight ; 
Fears deepen with the night,— 
But yet it is thy sky. 
Help me to trust thee, then, I pray, 
Wait in the dark and tearfully obey! 


—++e——_—__— 


LILY. 


As the lovely lily cup 

Holds its snowy sweetness up 

To drink in the sun and dew, 

So I think sometimes of you— 

Just a chalice, made to hold 

Morning’s rare and fragrant gold, 

Moonlight thoughts from other years, 

Starlight chrism of tender tears. 

From your whiteness, light divine 

Falls on this poor life of mine; 

Where your eyes their radiance bring, 

Lily! straightway blooms the spring. 
—Ladies’ Messenger. 


-~*@e- 
PEBBLES. 


Out of a pellucid brook 

Pebbles round and smooth I took; 
Like a jewel, every one 

Caught a color from the sun— 
Ruby red and sapphire blue, 
Emerald and onyx too, 

Diamond and amethyst— 

Not a precious stone I missed ; 
Gems I held from every land 

In the hollow of my hand. 


Workman Water these had made; 
Patiently, through sun and shade, 
With the ripples of the rill 
He had polished them, until, 
Smooth, symmetrical and bright, 
Each one, sparkling in the light, 
Showed within its burning heart 
All the lapidary’s art. 
And the brook seemed thus to sing 
**Patience conquers everything!" 
—Harper’s Young People. 








—eo6 ~—- 
COME AND HELP. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





Come forth from the valley, come forth from the 
ll, 

Come forth from the work-shop, the mine and the 
mill, 

From pleasure or slumber, from study or play, 

Come forth in your myriads, to aid us to-day; 

There’s a word to be spoken, a deed to be done, 

A truth to be uttered, a cause to be won; 

Come forth in your myriads! come forth every one! 

Come, youths, in your vigor; come, men, in your 


prime; 

Come, age, with experience fresh-gathered from 
time ; 

Come, workers! you're welcome; come, thinkers, 
you must; 


Come thick as the clouds in the midsummer dust, 
Or the waves of the sea gleaming bright in the sun; 
There’s a truth to be told and a cause to be won— 
Come forth in your myriads! come forth every one! 


-—_——-+0«—___ 
FAITH. 


BY EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 








The tree-top, high above the barren field, 
Rising beyond the night’s gray folds of mist, 
Rests stirless where the upper air is sealed 
To perfect silence, by the faint moon kissed. 
» But the low branches, drooping to the ground, 
Sway to and fro, as sways funereal plume, 
While from their restless depths low whispers 
sound— 
“We fear, we fear the darkness and the gloom; 
Dim forms beneath us pass and reappear, 
And mournful tongues are menacing us here.” 


Then from the topmost bough falls calm reply : 
“Hush, hush! I see the coming of the mora; 
Swiftly the silent Night is passing by, 
And in her bosom rosy Dawn is born. 
’Tis but your own dim shadows that ye see, 
‘Tis but your own low moans that trouble ye.” 


So Life stands, with a twilight world around; 
Faith, turned serenely to the steadfast sky, 
Still answering the heart that sweeps the ground 
Sobbing in fear, and tossing restlessly : 
“Hush, hush! the dawn breaks o’er the Eastern 
sea; 
Tis but thine own dim shadow troubling thee.” 


e¢+oo- — ——— 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
PHILIP SALISBURY. 


BY MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


(The following ‘original’ story was written 
twenty-five years ago, for a magazine with a 
very limited circulation, which long since gave 
up the ghost. 
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keeps him out night after night, when 
honest folks are in their beds?” 

No answer, and a long silence. 

‘Why don’t you answer, Kate?” de- 


manded the old man, petulantly and an- | 


grily. 

‘“‘Indeed, uncle, I don’t know,” an- 
swered the young girl, hesitatingly, and 
with a long-drawn sigh. ‘I have never 
questioned him closely, and have only my 
suspicions.” 

**Well, and what are your suspicions?” 
looking the blue-eyed maiden searchingly 
in the face. 

‘*Well, uncle, I am afraid he spends a 
great deal of time in play—and yet I don’t 
know that I ought to say so.” 

“In play? in play? Gambling, hey? 
That's what you mean, it it? He's a black- 
leg, is he?” and the old man sprang to his 
feet as if a serpent hadstung him. ‘How 
do you know this, Kate?” 

I do not know it, sir, but I fear it is so. 
He isaway sometimes whole days, as well 
as nights. He is by turns feverish with 
pleasurable excitement, and then deeply 
depressed, aud is almost constantly in 
want of money. He is not in business, he 
has no board bills to pay, his dress is by 
no means extravagant, so that it seems to 
me his personal expenses must be very in- 
considerable.” 

‘“*You always lend him, I suppose?” 

“I have, until yesterday. Then he 
wanted so large a sum"’—— 

*“*How much?” 

‘*Fifteen hundred dollars.” 

‘Good Lord! Fifteen hundred dollars! 
My sorrows and grief! Didn’t you ask 
him what he wanted of so much money?” 

‘*Not exactly. I expressed my surprise 





at his constant need of money, and told 


him [ couldn’t understand how he could 
use so much.” 

“You did, hey? Well, what did the 
scamp say for himself?” 

‘“‘He was evidently annoyed, and said 
something that I didn’t understand about 
‘investments in real estate—city lots’— 
but he didn’t urge the loan any farther.” 

“And he went off without it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Salisbury sat silent for a few mo- 
ments, his hand fumbling ia his white 
beard, looking straight on the carpet, lost 
in thought. He was greatly ‘struck up,” 
as we say, by«what his niece had told him. 
‘*A gambler!” he repeated to himself; ‘‘a 
blackleg! Fifteen hundred dollars! My 
sorrows and grief! What’s the fellow 
coming to? Spending his timeand money 
on fast horses and cards! Good Lord!” 
and he took three or four turns up and 
down the breakfast room, with his hands 
behind him underneath the skirts of his 
coat, his eyes on the floor, muttering to 
himself with more or less indistinctness. 

The pleasant voice of his niece broke in 


| on his revery. 


**Uncle, shall we have breakfast? The 
ceffee is cooling, and so are the muffins, 
and I am afraid the steak is spoiled al- 
ready.” 

Mr. Salisbury moved to the table, and 
sat down to the morning meal mechani- 
cally, like one in a fit of somnambulism. 
He guiped down his coffee a cup ata time, 


| and bolted muffins, toast, and steak indis- 


criminately, not appearing to distinguish 
between them. But by the time he had 
finished his breakfast, he seemed to have 
arrived at a conclusion, and to have 


| thought out a solution of the whole difti- 


| racing horses all day! 


At the suggestion of a friend, © 


who knew the facts which make its foundation, | 


it has been rewritten and re-arranged for the 
Woman's JovrnaL.—M. A. L.] 

‘Philip not up yet?” 

**No, sir.” 

“Got in, | suppose, as usual, towards 
morning?” 

**Yes, sir.” 

Humph! drunk, of course?” 

“No, sir; he was excited, but not with 
liquor.” 

“Pshaw! that’s what you always say. 
But, Kate, don’t flatter yourself that I be- 
lieve you. Philip is drunk as a piper half 
the time.” 

“No, uncle, you're mistaken. Philip 
comes home frequently ‘n a high state of 
excitement, but I have never seen him in- 
toxicated. Neither have you. Cousin 
Philip is very far from being a drunkard, 
or even an habitual drinker.” 

“What in heaven’s name ‘excites’ him, 


culty. 

‘The young rascal is bound to go to the 
devil, but I'll straighten him out yet,” he 
said, shaking his white head menacingly, 
and bringing his ponderous fist down on 
the table with such force as to set the china 
and silver dancing: ‘‘I’ll teach him a les- 
sor he won't forget in a hurry, the miser- 
able spendthrift! 


lacked words to utter his 





Gambling all night, and | 
When the young | 


man gets up, Kate, and has slept off his ‘ex- | 
citement,’ as you call it, please give my | 
| regards to him, and tell him I would likea 
| private interview with him this evening, | 


if his brethren of the gambling hell can 
dispense with his precious society for an 
hour or two. 
emphasizing his language by a threatening 


And,” he added fiercely, | 


gesture with his clenched fist, ‘‘tell him | 
if he dare leave the house without seeing | 


me, he leaves it never to enter it again dur- 
ing my lifetime.” 
“Uncle,” interrupted Kate, in alarm, 


| “let me beg you to be careful how you 


| drive him to desperation. 


deal with Philip. Harshness will only 


and never will, do him any good. It will 
only make him more and more reckless. 
He can only be managed by kindness and 
gentleness.” 

‘Managed! repeated Mr. Salisbury, 
contemptuously: ‘the can’t be managed; 
he is past that. I'll manage him, witha 
vengeance. I'll cut him off without a far- 
thing. Ill make a beggar of him! I'll 
turn him into the street! Don't cry, 
Kate!’’ for his niece had broken down in 
a fit of weeping; ‘don't shed a tear for 
him, my child. You're all your old uncle 


| 


It never did, | 


then, as you choose to call it? And what _ has to care for in this world, and I did | 


hope to see you two marry, and to pass 
my old age with you, and die in your 
arms. But that is all over now, and the 
Lord grant that Philip Salisbury, the mis- 
erable scapegrace, may never be the hus- 
band of any woman.” 








“Uncle,” sobbed Kate, with streaming 
eyes, ‘“‘don’t talk in that dreadful way! 
don’t give Philip up! Can’t he be saved? 
He isn’t a bad fellow, dear uncle!” 

‘*Isn’t bad! What is he then, I'd like 
to know?” retorted Mr. Salisbury, too 
thoroughly angry to be moved an iota by 
the grief of his niece. ‘Think what has | 
been done for him! In heaven’s name, 
why doesn’t he practice at his profession? 
What good has his education done him? 
Three years at the Latin school, four at 
Harvard, and three more at the law school, 
and yet he isn’t to-day of as much account 
as John, the stable-boy. But he’s got to 
the end of his tether this time, I tell you, 
and he’ll believe it before he goes to bed 
again, or my name isn’t Henry Salisbury. 
Do my errand to him, that’s all I ask of | 
you. You've screened him long enough, | 
like a foolish girl.” And slamming the | 
door behind him in a way that made the | 
house jar, he left Kate weeping bitterly, | 





and went to his countinug-room, where his 
aroused passion made itself felt through- 
out the day. | 

Although rich, without either wife or | 
child to support, and long past sixty, Mr. | 
Salisbury still attended to business as in- | 
dustriously as he had done forty years be- | 
fore, when just starting in life. ‘A man | 
has no right to retire from business till | 
compelled by infirmity, sickness or death ° | 
—this was his maxim, and he lived up to 
it. Industrious, upright, painstaking, | 
honest and honorable in all things, he had 
a horror of dissolute young men, and 
detestation of | 
the idleness, luxuriousness and dishonesty 
of those who, in the vernacular of our 
day, are called *‘fast.”. For some time he 
had been dissatisfied with his nephew, and 
now that he found matters worse than 
he had even suspected, he was roused 
almost to frenzy. 

Mrs. Salisbury, a frail little woman, 
always in delicate health, and who was in 
all respects the very opposite of her ener- 
getic, blustering husband, had died some 
tifteen years before, almost overwhelming 
him with sorrow, for he had loved his 
wife with all the strength of his strong, 
manly nature. Of their five frail children, 
not one had survived its second year. A 
lonely house it was, when Mrs. Salisbury’s 
youngest sister, dying at the birth of her 
first child, bequeathed her babe to the 
childless couple, who accepted the gift 
thankfully, and received it as an endow- 
ment of happiness. Never was a child 
more tenderly cherished than little Kate 
Kensington, who grew up as lovely and 
beautiful in mind and physique as the 
most exacting parent could desire. Al- 
though but eight years old when Mrs. 
Salisbury passed to the repose of the 
grave, the dying wife charged Kate with 
the care of her uncle’s happiness, as if she 
had been a woman of mature years. And 
well that charge had been kept. Had the 
good girl been his own daughter, she 
could not have been more devoted or 
more beloved by her childless uncle, who 
appeared to live only for her and for her | 
sake. 
Philip, on the other hand, was the child | 
of Mr. Salisbury’s brother—a younger | 
brother, as graceless and thriftless as Mr. 
Salisbury had been excellent and success- | 
ful. ‘To the benevolence of his uncle | 
Philip was indebted for his opportunities | 
at Harvard. And when the young man 
became an orphan, he was received into 
his uncle’s house as a son, where he had 
all along been a welcome guest during 
vacations and holidays. Kate was but 
fifteen when he was introduced to the 
family as a permanent member of the 
household. The addition to the little cir- 
cle of a tall, handsome cousin, as Kate 
called Philip, although there was no kin- 
ship between them, was by no means un- 
pleasant to the young lady. A cousinly 
interest sprang up between the two, which 
in the course of years deepened into a gen- 
uine affection, and resulted ultimately in 
their betrothal, an event which greatly 
pleased Mr. Salisbury, and for the future 
of which he hastened to provide by be- 
queathing his property to the two, after | 
stipulating for the payment of a few in- 
considerable legacies. 

Both Kate and her uncle were sorely 
tried by the young man’s temperament 
and habits, which developed more and 
more undesirably. Indolent and unambi- 
tious like his father, he graduated without 
honors, and came out of the law school a 
proficient in many questionable practices, | 
and an adept in various methods of killing 
time, known to ‘‘gentlemen of elegant 
leisure,’’ but with very little reputation as 
a legal student. In gunning, fishing, row- 
ing and driving he was not surpassed by 
any of his companions. His song was the 
most irresistibly comic at their revels, his 
story the broadest and most humorous, 





| ment any longer. 


1890. 


while his gay and gallant manners, his 
handsome face and figure, his musical 
baritone, always in demand at evening 
soirées, as well as his unrivalled dancing, 
gave him gay and glad welcome to all 
social circles, at first for his own sake, 
and afterwards as the heir of his wealthy 
uncle, and the prospective husband of the 
beautiful Kate. “An idle brain is the 
devil’s work-shop,” and Philip Salisbury’s 
indolent habits, rendered incurable by the 





knowledge that he was, in part, heir to | 


his uncle’s great wealth, seemed likely to 
ruin him. 

A great change had come over him dur- 
ing the past two years. Every one saw it 
in his face, which had lost its gay, care- 
less, frank expression, and had grown sen- 
sual, sinister and anxious. While general 


observers only noted the external signs of | 
demoralization going on within, Kate, | 


with the intuition of watchful womanly 
love, penetrated to the young man’s hab- 
its and mode of life. She did not fear 
that her lover gambled, as she told her 
uncle; she knew it, and had known it for 
ayear. She realized how this fatal passion 
was entangling him in its meshes, sapping 
the life-blood of his nature, and deaden- 
ing him to all good and healthy influences. 
No word passed between Philip and her- 
self directly on the subject. He accounted 
for his long and frequent absences from 
home by “‘business which detained him at 
his office,” and talked largely of ‘‘clients,”’ 
and “‘intricate cases,” and ‘consultations 
with brother lawyers,” and ‘‘court week,’ 
hoping thus to blind his betrothed to the 
truth. 
tially successful in these attempts, and 
though Kate never chided him, he felt that 
she was not deceived by him, and that she 
understood in a general way how evil was 
his life. He trusted in her love for him, 
which, he said to himself, placed her com- 
pletely in his power, and linked her life 
with his for all future time. And when 
his plausible excuses failed to satisfy the 
dear girl, he stifled her questionings with 
kisses and caresses, and protestations of 
love, which for the time satisfied and as- 
sured her, Her pecuniary circumstances 
were more favorable than his, for she in- 
herited a small patrimony at her father's 
death, while he, in his own right, was 
penniless. It had cost him a severe strug- 
gle to borrow of her, and not till it became | 
a last resort did be attempt it. Then his | 
haggard face and half-crazed manner 
pleaded for him so earnestly that, although 
Kate felt certain how it was to be em- 
ployed, she could not refuse him the loan 
he asked. Day after day, she deferred 
the faithful, expostulatory talk with him 
which she promised herself, and at last it 
was superseded by this rupture with his 
uncle, of which she feared the result. 
[To be continued. | 
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THEN AND NOW. 


Part I. 
The Boys of ’76. 








Scenr I.—A crowd of boys on Boston Com- 
mon, assembled round their skating-pond. 


George—Here it is again, boys. The ice 
is all broken in by the redcoats. We shall 
have no fun to-day. 

James—I! wish we were not boys. If I 
were big enough to carry a sword and a 
musket, I would drive them out of the 
country faster than Neighbor Tuft’s dog 
ever went out of father’s store. 

George—And what if we are boys? I, 
for one, have no mind to bear this treat- 


Alli—Right, George, right. 
James—But what can we do? 
George—I'll tell you. Form a line of 


| march, and with drum and fife and colors. 


wait upon Gen. Gage at his tent, and tell 
him we will not be insulted by British sol- 
diers, or any other soldiers. 

Ali—Hurra! hurra! hurra! 

(A short pause, and then again the whole | 
Common rings with their cheers.) 

Scene II.—Gen. Gage’s Headquarters. A sen- 


tinel pacing before the tent, with a gun over his 
shoulder. Noise of drum and fife at a distance. 


Sentinel—What in the name of wonder 
canthat be? Arethey up inarms again in 
this rascally town? A troop of a hundred 
boys, as I live! An Indian painted on | 
their flag, and no sign of an English Cross. 
Oh! the land is full of rebellion! It is 
full of it, and running over. 

(The boys halt in front of the tent, and 
George, with the standard in his hand, ap- 
proaches the sentinel.) 

George—Is Gen. Gage at home? 

Sentinel—Who are you? 

George—We come for our rights; and 
we wish to speak to the British General. | 

Sentinel—The British General has better 
business than listening to a parcel of raga- 
muffin little rebels. I shall carry none of | 
your messages. 

George—As you please, sir! but here we 
wait till we see Gen. Gage. We will see 
him; and he shail do us justice. 

Alli—Hurra! hurra! hurra! 

Sentinel—That, you little rascals, would | 
be to hang you and your cowardly coun. | 
trymen. I suppose you are making all this | 





But he felt that he was only par- | 


| Mrs. Gen. Tom Thumb. 
| are making all this fuss about the taxes 
| we make you pay. 


fuss about the dirty little pond on the 
Common, that doesn’t at the best hold 
water enough to fill a sizable Dutch milk- 
pan. 

All—Cowards, do you call us? Say it 
again, if you dare! 

(Gen. Gage and one of his aids step out.) 

General—W hat is the matter here? Why 
is this disturbance? 

George—Gen. Gage, we come to com- 
plain of the insults and the outrages of 
your soldiers. They break our kite-strings, 
ruin our skating-pond, and steal our drums 
from us. We have spoken more than once 
to no purpose; and now we come to say 
that we can not and we will] not endure it 
any longer. 

General (aside to his aid)—Good heavens! 
Liberty is in the very air, and the boys 
breathe it. 

(To the boys.) Go, my brave lads; you 
have the word of Gen. Gage that your 
sports shall never be disturbed again with- 
out punishment tothe offender. Does that 
satisfy you? 

George—Yes, sir; and in the name of my 
company I present you thanks. 

General—No thanks. You are English 
boys; I see plainly you are English boys. 

All—No, sir! Yankees, Yankees! Hurra! 
hurra! 

(The drum strikes up, and the little band 
march off with flying colors. )— Selected. 





Part II. 
The Girls of '86. 





MRs. E. D. HARN. 


(Girls enter, singing ** Yankee Doodle.” 
Boston boys halt with astonishment and won- 
der.) 

Claude—What in the name of wonder 
can that be? 

Robert—A troop of girls, as I live! Each 
one carrying a broom on her shoulder. 

Edward—What’s that painted on the 
brooms? W. C. T. U. What does it 
mean, anyway? Oh, 1 know. It means 
the women will see to you. Now, I won- 
der what’s going to happen, anyhow. 

(Girls halt in front of Boston Boys and 
go through an exercise of calisthenics with 
brooms. The leader of the exercise stands in 
Sront, counting the time. When through, she 
turns and addresses the boys.) 

Laura—Is Mr. Yankee Doodle at home? 

Clarence—Who are you, any way? 

Zella—Before that question is answered, 
let me ask who you are? 

Clarence-—-We are the brave Boston boys 
of 1776. The boys who gave you this 
great, free country! (With a flourish of 
the hands.) 

Laura—And we are the American girls 
of 1886. We have come to you for our 
rights, as you went to King George and 
Gen. Gage for your rights; and we wish 
to speak to Mr. Yankee Doodle. 

Clarence—Mr. Yankee Doodle has better 
business than listening to a parcel of raga- 
muffin little girls, who ought to be at 
home dressing their dolis, rocking the cra- 
dles for their mothers, and scrubbing the 
kitchen floor with those brooms they 
carry. I shall bear none of your mes- 
sages. 

Madge—Just as you please, sir. But 
here we wait till we see Mr. Yankee Doo- 
dle. We will see him; and he shall do us 
justice. 

Archie—Do you justice! Who ever 
heard tell of a girl wanting justice? Why, 
she hasn’t got brains enough in her fool- 
ish little pate to fill the silver thi:able of 
[ suppose you 


You will want to vote, 
next, so that you can say how the money 
shall be spent. 

All the girls (with vehemence, stepping 
quickly forward and pointing with the finger 
or broom’—Fools, do you call us? Say 
that again, if you dare! 

(Mr. Yankee Doodle steps out.) 

Mr. Yankee Doadle—What is the matter 
here? Why is all this disturbance? 

Laura—Mr. Yankee Doodle, we are 
American girls of 1886, and we come to 
complain of the insults and the outrages 
of our countrymen. 

Sir, they class us with lunatics, idiots, 
paupers and criminals. The Boston boys 
complained that the British soldiers broke 
their kite-strings. We are here to com- 
plain that you break our purse-strings. 
Every year you filch from us our hard 
earnings, and, sir, when we ask why you 
do this, you tell us to ‘away to our cra- 
dles and kitchens.” You ruin our homes 
by your high-license laws. You steal 
from our mothers their infant babes by 
your cruel codes. Your legalized saloons 
rob us of our fathers, our brothers and 
our lovers, and send us, instead, men 
crazed with rum. ‘True, the tax-money of 
your saloon-keepers supports our public 
schools, but what good does that do us 
when it takes the clothes from our backs 
and the shoes from our feet? We can not 
master the higher branches on hungry 
stomachs, or deepen the convolutions of 
our brains when the frost pinches our 
naked toes. We have sen‘, you petition 








after petition fo 
answered them 
into paper ball 
each other lik 
You have ever 
most solemn, ea 
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after petition for better laws. You have 
answered them by rolling these petitions 
into paper balls, and flinging them at 
each other like so many school boys. 
You have even made foot-balls of our 
most solemn, earnest prayers, and booted 
them down the stairs of your Legislative 
halls in contemptuous glee. Again and 
again we have asked for justice, but to no 
purpose. And now we have to say we 
can not and will not endure it any longer. 
Sir, we demand now the right of every 
freeman—the right to make our own laws. 

Mr. Yankee Doodle— Good heavens! 
These girls of 1886 talk like the men of 
1776. Liberty and common-sense is in the 
very air, and the girls breathe it. The 
tidal wave of the second revolution is ris- 
ing, and I see that we must mete out jus- 
tice to all mankind or the ship of state 
will go under the billows. Go, my girls! 


you have God’s truth and justice on your | 


side, and you have the word of your Uncle 
Sam that justice shall be done you. Does 
that satisfy you? 

Lauru—Yes, Uncle Sam, and in the name 
of all your nieces I present you thanks. 

Mr. Yankee Doodle—No thanks. You 
are intelligent girls; you are American 
girls. 

All—No, sir, not American girls. 
are American citizens. 

(Boys and girls march out.)—Crusader 
Programs. 


We 
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RESERVED FORCE AMONG WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The Boston Herald publishes an article 
on ‘Reserve Among Women,” which de- 
serves consideration; but it loses much of 
its force by this special application, in- 
stead of the great topic being treated in 
reference to all humanity. 

It is true that a reserve of forces,—that 
is, a power of suspending the immediate 
expenditure of force to create, as it were, 
a capital for future use,—is as necessary in 
social and intellectual life as in the man- 
agement of factories and railroads. But 
this reserve must be the result not of in- 
action, but of action; an accumulation of 
means, not a negation of them. It is cer- 
tain that in all departments of life there is 
danger of frittering away mental force in 
trifles, instead of reserving it for great 
uses. 

But it is a voluntary, intelligent reserve 
that will produce added power, not an in- 
action and disuse of powers. We un- 
doubtedly owe something to the monkish 
seclusion of the Middle Ages in preserving 
to us letters, arts and sciences; but will 
any one maintain that its work and in- 
fluence are comparable to that of the 
clergy of later days, who have mingled 
actively in social life and borne their part 
in the political and industrial strife of the 
world? The life of woman has not been 
all wasted in the past. 
great duties of the home and of maternity. 


Out of all the | 





she has gathered strength and wisdom, | 


which have had great influence in the 
world’s history, not because she bas kept 
them in reserve, but because they have 
been in constant activity. 

The evil of her secluded life has been 
that, having no extended horizon, she has 
too often expended all herenergy on things 
of the moment, and not garnered up her 
strength for effective work. She has de- 
veloped a marvellous power of bringing 
everything to bear upon the emergency 
of the moment, but too often it is without 
sufficient reserve for self-protection, and 
long intervals are necessary for recovery. 

Undoubtedly, in the rapid changes which 
have taken place in the last fifty years in 
the employments of men, there are many 
instances where they have gone too fast 
and too far, and have wasted in spasmodic 
efforts the strength that should have suf- 
ficed for great work. The great lesson that 





women need to learn is that of prepara- | 
tion, which is a storing-up of reserved | 


power to meet demands. Instead of this 


tendency being lessened by the advance | 


made by women in education and employ- 
ment, it is wonderfully increased. The 
nurse of olden time picked up her knowl- 
edge as she could, and was often con- 
fronted by difficulties which she did not 
know how to meet. The modern nurse 


gives one or two years to the theoretic and | 


practical study of her profession, and is 
confident of her ability, and calm and 
strong in her work. There may be a deli- 
cate charm in “the rose blooming in the 
chaste precincts of a cloister,” but it isa 
charm that breaks down very early. and it 
is precisely among these tenants of clois- 
ters that we find the most terrible nervous 
disease and waste of life. 

The woman actively and happily en- 
gaged in the duties of a home may find 
there ample scope for development, if she 
brings to it a well-developed body, a 
trained mind, active thought and imagina- 
tion, and a wide sympathy and interest in 
the world outside her home. Out of these 
activities she may create a reserved force 
which will enable her to do great work 
when that is offered to her; but if she 
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limits herself to this small sphere, she will 
become dwarfed and narrowed, and unable 
to follow her children into the wider fields 
they may enter, with wise counsel and 
strengthening influence. 

It is perfectly true of all our modern 
life, that we need to learn the modest 
charm of ‘‘not too much,’ and to restrain 
our headlong impulses by calm _ reflec- 
tion. 

‘Getting and spending we lay waste our powers.” 

But as we have come to feel that it is 
not quite the thing for men to rely upon 
women to do all the religion for them, but 
that it would be decidedly better for them 
to have a religion which they can take 
with them into the market and legislature, 
80 we must not expect toget to the heaven 
of peace and calm,—reserved strength—by 
vicarious atonement, letting the women 
do it for all mankind. We need all the 


strength of humunity in free, self-devel- | 


oped, responsible action. Women have 
been debarred from this too much and too 
long. When they have once learned the 
duty of action in this way, they will also 
find its necessary and beneficent limita- 
tions, and the two sexes will complement 
each other fitly when each respects the 
other's peculiar powers and endowments 
as well as the right to full and free individ- 
ual development. D. E. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SPELLING-BEE. 


“I’m going to have a spelling-bee to- 
night,” said Uncle John, “and [’ll give a 
pair of skates to the boy that can best 
spell ‘man.’ 

The children turned 
each other's eyes. 

‘*Best spell ‘man,’ Uncle John? 
there’s only one way! ’ they cried. 

‘There are all sorts of ways,” replied 
Uncle John. ‘Ill leave you to think of it 
a while;” and he buttoned up his coat and 
went away. 

‘*‘What does he mean?” asked Bob. 

“T think it’s a joke,” said Harry, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘and when Uncle John asks 
me I’m going to say, ‘Why, m-a-n, of 
course.’ ” 

‘It’s a conundrum, I know,” said Jo; 
and he leaned his head on his hand and 
settled down to think. 

Time went slowly to the puzzled boys, 
for all their fun that day. It seemed as if 
that after-supper time would never come; 
but it came at last, and Uncle John came, 
too, with a shiny skate-runner peeping out 
of his great-coat pocket. 

Uncle John did not delay; he sat down 
and looked straight into Harry’s eyes. 

‘*Been a good boy to-day, Hal?” 

‘*Yes—no,” said Harry, flushing. ‘‘I 
did something Aunt Mag told me not to 
do, because Ned Barnes dared me to. I 
can’t bear a boy todare me. What’s that 
to do with spelling ‘man’ ?” he added, half 
to himself. 

But Uncle John had turned to Bob. 

‘*Had a good day, my boy?” 

‘Haven't had fun enough,” answered 
Bob, stoutly. ‘‘It’s all Jo’s fault, too. 
We boys wanted the pond to ourselves for 
one day, and we made up our minds that 
when the girls came we'd clear them off. 
But Jo, he” 

‘I think this is Jo's to tell,”’ interrupted 
Uncle John. ‘‘How was it, boy?” 

‘‘Why,” said Jo, ‘*I thought the girls 
had as much right on the pond as the boys. 
So I spoke to one or two of the bigger 
boys, and they thought so, too, and we 
stopped it all. I thought it was mean to 
treat girls that way.” 

There came a flash from Uncle John’s 
pocket. The next minute the skates were 
on Jo’s knee. 

‘The spelling-match is over,” said Uncle 
John, ‘‘and Jo has won the prize.” 


and stared into 


Why, 





} KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 
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Three bewildered faces mutely ques- | 


tioned him. 


‘*Boys,” he answered, gravely, ‘‘we've | 
been spelling ‘man,’ not in letters, but in | 


I told you there were different ways, 
Think 


acts. 
and we've proved it here to-night. 
over it, boys, and see.”"— Selected. 


HUMOROUS. 


One-third of the fools in the country 
think they can beat a lawyer in expound- 
ing the law. One-half think they can beat 
the doctor in healing the sick. Two-thirds 
of them think they can put the minister in 
a hole in preaching the gospel, and all of 
them think they can beat the editor in run- 
ning a newsapaper.— Hardwick Gazette. 


‘Pardon me, sir, but I think you are 
carrying my umbrella. I could swear to 
that ivory handle anywhere. If I had not 
recognized it instantly, I should not have 
presumed to stop you. That carving was 
done’— ‘Spare me the details, please 
It is altogether probable that this is your 

roperty. I have no particular claim upon 
I” ‘*Then how did it come to be in your 
possession?” ‘It was left in my hall last 
night by a burglar who got away with 
most of the family silver.” ‘‘I—I guess 
my umbrella was a size larger than that, 
after all.” 





| in small monthly or quarterly payments, with in- 





we will exchange or refund t 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1890. 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. | 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
WS ’ —S 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 


with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
a ° < say cel that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
/¥ OVC hs- within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Chil 
hy 






m and 
| , Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 

) the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,apd from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 







PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.............+++++ $1.75 
os @&, * “ Bone Front only.........- 2.00 
sa bod Laced Bac™ , Boned Front and Back 2.25 
* 610, Misses’ Whole B eck without Bones..... 1.50 
« ¢1, “ “ Boned........+ ° 1.76 
“ 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones...... ° 75 
631, Infante’ e BS  ccccoee soccece eeccccccccce 75 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Wontame pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious nt. 
ite sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 

e money, if returned in order. Mention THE Woman’s JOURNAL. 


#@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


KNITTED CARPET LINING. The oaly Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. | 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 


appreciated. 
KNITTED, FACED MATTRESRES, DILLQWS AN 
placed or bunchy. 


K T 
WU ficbent inthe word Hemme tatteaed keetihemaree CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRES ES AND BOAT CUSHION . 


Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be deper m in an emergency. e mattresses also 


are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 
KNITTED | FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 


mn tested four years; protects the plus ter than curl 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 


ways received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. !nall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 
FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


SECURE HOMES FOR WOMEN. | 


HEALTH, 
BUSINESS ADVANTACES, 
MORALITY, EDUCATION. 


LARGE PROFITS for early Investors in Stock or Lots in 


DEMOREST, 


In the Healthy Highlands of North-East Georgia. 
WATER POWERS. 


Plenty of | ae B POWE! 


\ BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. | 


Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


BOLSTERS. of spony 


or piece; always in order, and no part can become 

















FINE IRON ORE. 


Yellow-Fever i " 
PINE AND HARD-WOOD TIMBER. | v impossible 


Malaria unknown. 
Asthma always cured. 

| Bronchial and Pulmonary | 
Diseases always relieved. 


SALOONS AND KINDRED VICES FOREVER EXCLUDED 


a rigid clause in every deed. The managers of the compauy engaged in developing the natural resource | 
Demorest are making a vigorous effort to secure equal suffrage for women in municipal affairs, and 
hence the anti-suffrage press has called Demorest "“ A WOMAN’S TOWN.’’ Demorest is and 
pas Cyn pe ad non Se — place for a and the certainty of a rapid growth and development 
makes its stock and lots safe, secure, and very profitable investments. Lot 100 300 now 
VaaeE Wf ey in value = twelve months. Pe ew are _ 
Stock of the Company, par value $25 per share, now selling at 32 per cent, or $8.00 per share, will | 
good dividends and rapidly advance to par, making very large profits = Kabah pd ond now.” my | 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 





B. M. DAVENPORT, President and Act TVORIUTE .0 2 os cccccce " 
FRANK J. SIBLEY, Secretary........ pre J rac pe, > pede Romer Ge. 
Hon. M. V. BENNETT, Attorney............ ehiinds dnatescoaitear onl Springfield, O. 
JAMES S. HARPER... .....0005s munbensasaeuedbatyosscovhecersosial ardinia, Ind. 
C. ANTHONY TUELL ..........<.c00 cen aaveddiciremeks intial New Bedford, Mass. 
Ex-Gov. A. H. COLQUITT, U. 8. Semator... .cccccccccccccccccccecce Atlanta, Ga. 


For particulars address 


THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Demorest, Georgia, 
Or 282 Washington Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 
For the Relief and Cure of | 

















terest at five per cent. per year on deferred payments. 
Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 3 Park St., Boston. 





me ow 
MRS. MARION WALKER. 


I wish to empioy a few ladies on salary, to take 
charge of my business at their homes. Entirely 
unobjectionable; light; very fascinating and 
healthful; no talking required ; permanent po- 
sition; wages $10 per week Good 
pay for part time. My references include some 

eople of Louisville, 


of the best, well known 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg and elsewhere. Address 
with stamp MRS. MARION WALKER, 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky, 
me 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure Ido not mean merely 
them for a time and then have them return again, 


of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
wo Beca 








as they are not much larger than 
tiful New House of 12 Rooms, tastefully finished 
BROWN 4 CO.’S 

tubs, and all modern conveniences; with 4,350 feet NERVE TONIC and | 
Price, $6,000. Terms easy; say $500, cash, balance 

) UW, | 

Oa P 

LADIES’ LUNCH 


FOR SALE, KCEN ic Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
AT POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, LIVE nese, Constipation, » and 
sugar pellets. 
in cypress, with panelled hall and vestibule, and the 25 Cents a Box. 
ceilings of the lower story finished with polished The best and most re- 
cypress beams. Large and airy piazzas; furnace 0 C CA 
WINE F 0 stimulant. 1 a bottle. | 
of -land, fruit and shade. Every room commands | 
a pleasant view. Horse-cars pass within a hundred JOSEPH 7. BROWN & CO., 
feet of the house, and steam cars within five minutes’ 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 
This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 
QAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 
Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 


Piles. Any lady can take these, | 
On Boutwell Street, near Neponset Avenue, a beau- Pl LL Ss | 
gas, hot and cold water, cemented cellar, stationary liable BRAIN AND 
easy walk. Electric motor promised next year. 
s 
CahkSiovi Wii 
413 Washington St. 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 


rst use others have failed is no . Ww 2 
reason for not now receiving a cure. Send at 3 fy redding a Wealies oma . Sonn 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal and other parties carefully served by polite and 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 

« G. ROOT, M.C., 183 Pearl St., N.¥. | silver and china. Prices reasonable. 


Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 








ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
all Blood Diseases. Constipation and Biliousness, 


| cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


«6S 
MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. -COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR, 


“Woman's Medica College of Penusylvania 


N. Coliege Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dman. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ led course of Didaotie 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and e 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........++++++00++ @ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and im advance........+++++: 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...... 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once 
Graduation Fee.......ccscecses soscevcevcese 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist; end 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

MILY BLACKWELL, Mt. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 
Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but g 
8 attention to NERVOUS, CAT ane 
[my + 1 KIDNEY a ob 
‘or the it four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadeworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a eg Ty A of the urine. 
Dr. Tuck is largely ectic in her practice, also 
a one h = ical yyy 
ce hours from 9 to 4 ever: except Thurs- 
days. Teke elevator. eee ne 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JouvnnaL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists ean be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all thé Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffi Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- - 


son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 

Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

one Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 

eney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D.C so 

ma ights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
ake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 

Parkman. 
Prof. Carruth on Su > 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
wary vee eee on vee Su \e 

oman Suffrage an’s t. 

Ward Beecher. ks 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
The Elective Franchise. 

Independence Day for Women. 
ya Seastaattee and ~~ Suffrage. 
rgymen for Woman Su . 
Song Leaflet. dale 
Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents 
of one kind, at WoMAN’s JoURNAL 





hundred 
ice, or 15 





DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wéhdell Phillips. 
ou Rights for Women, by George William 

8. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Shall Women be Admitted to the General 
Conference ? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 
aun” Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 

arke. 


Woman oo, ms for and against, 
James Freeman Clarke. nd 


Joous Chrlet the Bmancipate "a Ween : 
lesus e Eman 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. weit "7 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by J: Ad 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical | b 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by W: IL 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, 

Price of Double Leafiets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Jovrnna. Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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WOMEN DELEGATES AT INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


BomBay, INDIA, JAN.-2, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 





For weeks and months Ramabai and I | justicefor all the human family. It is the 


had been writing to women to make them 
want to be delegates to the Fifth National 
Congress. It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that we could obtain the consent of 
any woman to come. If the wife was 
willing, then there was the husband, the 
brother, the father, the father-in-law, the | 
uncle, and the nephew to be converted. 
When at last the woman, her family and 
her living ancestors had been converted 
individually and collectively, a society | 
must be found willing to send her, and | 
the members of that society must be con- | 
verted and assured again and again that | 
the fact of their sending a lady delegate 
would not injure their own positions or 
anticipations—that government would not 
visit eternal vengeance on their heads and 
on those of their posterity. Then they 
would most reluctantly consent, and we 
would report our success to headquarters, 
only to be followed by a second report, a 
few days later, that ‘‘upon further consid- 
eration” the woman herself was afraid to 
come. 

One month previous to the appointed 
time for opening the Congress, we had 
only four women secured. These were all 
Christians, and the committee refused to 
accept them unless Parsis, Hindus, Ma- 
hometans, and native Christians were of 
the number. Another excuse given was 
that there were too few! These two ex- 
cuses were new and original, and I prom- 
ised to hand them in at the next general 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal | 
Church, for in all that long week of try- | 
ing to find reasous why women should not 
be admitted as delegates, no one thought 
to offer as an objection that ‘‘the women 
were all Christians” or that there were 
**too few.” 

We renewed the struggle. We scoured 
the peninsula of Hindustan, and on the 
morning of the opening of the Congress 
we had ten women with credentials in 
hand that were received by the committee. 
They were given seats on the platform; 
the coveted “green ticket,” with ‘Fifth 
National Congress, 1889,” printed on it, 
was theirs. ‘The red and green rosette, 
the badge worn by delegates, was given 
them, and the long wished-for seat in a 
Political National Congress was an estab- 
lished fact. 

At first, the ‘‘true inwardness” of the 
thing did not seem to be appreciated; but | 
by the second day the speakers all ac- | 
knowledged the presence of the lady dele- | 
gates, and we were spoken of as the 
mothers of the nation, the educators of the 
children, etc. One speaker said, ‘he pres- 
ence of these ladies shows that the ideas 
and thoughts of the National Congress 
have penetrated into the dark recesses of 
the zenana.” 

We had solemnly promised to remain 
speechless and motionless throughout the 
Congress, and to remember every instant | 
that we were pioneers, and must give as | 
little offence to the native man by our 
presence as possible. 

On the last day, when the president, Sir | 
William Wedderburn, was making his | 
closing speech, he said he thought they | 
might consider the meeting specially in- | 
teresting because for the first time it had 
been graced by the presence of lady dele- | 
gates [cheers], and he did not think the | 
most hardened opponent of the Congress | 
could deny that they had entered the do- 
main of politics when their cause had been | 
taken up by a public man of the promi- | 
nence of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. This | 
was received with loud and prolonged 
cheers. And when in the evening Mr. | 
Bradlaugh was making his speech before | 
the immense audience that had gathered | 
to hear him—of many nations and tribes | 
and tongues, men of all grades of intel- | 
Ject, the religious beggar, the Brahmin | 
priest, the Pundit, the Rajahs in costly , 
array,—he said, ‘‘1 am glad to see that | 
you have women amongst you [cheers] | 
although they are few, for they are your 
mothers and teach your children; glad to 
see in your Jand«that wives may counsel 
their husbands; and great thoughts and 
great endeavors are not made less because | 
the man goes to the woman for counsel in | 
the hour of need, and it makes the woman | 
stronger.”’ [Cheers. | 

No open objection was made, but the 
fight in the committee room was bitter | 
and intense. Here, as at home, ‘‘sacred | 
books” and religion were freely quoted to 
prove that it must not be. But the cause 
was in the hands of that noble English 
gentleman, Mr. Allen O. Hume, who has 
done so much for India, who was the 
originator and is the mainspring of the | 
Indian National Congress. He was ably | 
supported by Sir William Wedderburn, | 
who had come all the way from England | 
to preside at this Congress, and by Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh, who only remained in | 
India during the Congress, returning by 
the same steamer that had brought him 
out. Now that it is all over, it seems a 














| copious notes, which, we trust, will give 


little thing to have-accomplished; but by | 
that little act a ‘‘star of hope”’ has risen in | 
this land which will- guide the feet of the 

‘“‘wise men of the east’? into the paths of | 


dawn of a new era for India’s women. 

The following are the names of the ten 
delegates : | 

Mrs. Ganguli, B. A., Calcutta; Mrs. 
Dass, Mrs. Ghoshal, Bengal; Dr. Jessica 
Carleton, Punjab; Miss Cursetjee (Parsi), 
Mrs. Nicombé, Mrs. Trimbuck, Pundita 
Ramabai, Dr. E. Brainerd Ryder, Bom- 
bay ; Mrs. Kanitkar, Poona. 

Emma BRAINERD RypeEr, M. D. 


———  -*# ee 
ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 


A new life of Queen Isabella will have 
much interest just now, when the proposal 
to erect a memorial to the celebrated 
Spanish queen has called out so warm a 
discussion of her merits and demerits. 
Eliza Allen Starr is the author of such a 
biography, which is luxuriously gotten 
up as a gift-book, with large, clear print 
and wide margins. It gives, within a 
moderate compass, a narrative of Isabella’s 
life, comprising those particulars which 
many persons would be glad to know, but 
which they have not time to pick out 
laboriously from the bulky histories of 
her times. The preface says: ‘In the 
following narrative, no attempt is made 
to give the history of the times in which 
it is laid; but rather to set before the | 
mind, as distinctly as a picture or statue 
could set before the eyes, the noble per- 
sonality of Isabella of Spain. In 
order, however, to supply any lack which 
may be felt of certain surroundings that 
link Isabella to the century which she 
glorified, we have given, in our addenda, 








such details and introduce such persouages 
as a youthful reader might need for his- 
toric memoranda, without breaking in 
upon the harmonious outlines we have so | 
studiously kept intact of the personality 
of Queen Isabella.” 

The author has performed her task con | 
amore, describing Isabella’s secluded child- 
hood under the instructions of a good 
mother; her trials as a young girl whom 
an unscrupulous brother on the throne 
sought to dispose of in marriage against 
her will; her firmness in refusing the 
politic alliantes he pressed upon her; her 
equal firmness in refusing to countenance 
a popular rebellion which sought to seat 
her upon the throne in her brother’s stead ; 
the romantic circumstances of her mar- 
riage; and the many instances of wisdom, 
valor and generosity shown by her during 
her reign of nearly thirty years. Not the 
least of these instances was her pawning 
her jewels to fit out the expedition of 
Columbus, under the disapproval of her 
husband, her confessor and most of her 
nobles, to say nothing of the public. 

The author is an enthusiastic admirer of | 
Queen Isabella, and has dwelt only upon | 
her public and private virtues and the | 
many glories of her remarkable reign, | 
omitting all reference to the Inquisition | 
and the expulsion of the Jews, which are | 
undeniable blots upon her otherwise noble 
record. But these have been strongly 
emphasized by some recent writers, and 
have even been made so prominent as to | 
obscure all the really fine features of her 
character and her reign. It is, therefore, | 
good to have the other side. The style of | 
the book is poetic, and some beautiful | 
passages would be well worthy of quota- 
tion but for lack of space. The portrait | 
of Isabella, which forms the frontispiece, | 
shows a face beautiful, intelligent and 
womanly. This is the first book written 
in the interest of the World's Fair, and is 
published by C. V. Waite & Co., Ashland 
Block, Chicago. In parchment, $2; in 
cloth, $1.50. The proceeds will be de- 
voted to the objects of the Queen Isabella | 
Association, secretary, Dr. Frances Dick- 
inson, 70 State Street, Chicago. A. Ss. B. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS WORK IN TENNESSEE. 





MEMPHIS, 'T'ENN., FEB. 7, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Thinking your readers might like to | 
know to what extent we of Memphis are | 
contributing to the equal rights work, I 
concluded to send you a report of such 
work. 

Our Association was organized last May, 
with an enrolment of seventy-five mem- 
bers, though now we can count but thirty- | 
four paid memberships. The cause for 
this diminution is twofold. Some have 
permanently left Memphis; others have | 
husbands, fathers, brothers, sweethearts, | 
uncles, nephews and male cousins (and all 
of them to the fourth degree of kinship 
must be deferred to) who think that | 
women who want the ballot ‘“‘unsex them- | 
selves,” etc. Notwithstanding these dis- 
couragements, we still exist. 

On the fourth and fifth of the present 
month we had lectures by Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace, of Indiana, who spoke before 
crowded houses. Mrs. Wallace was cor- 
dially received, and was frequently inter- 
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rupted by applause. We believe that 
good seed has been sown, and it is our 
purpose to have other lectures. 

The meetings of our Association are 
monthly, and are held at the home of our 
president, Mrs. Lide Meriwether. 

MATTIE C. AIKEN, 
Gen. Sec’y Memphis E. R. A. 


oe 
SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE IN NEW YORK. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
A very pleasant suffrage sociable was 


| held Thursday evening, Feb. 6, at the 


house of Dr. Jennie V. Stanton, 354 West 
22d Street, New York. Among those pres- 
ent were Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, chair- 
man of the Woman Suffrage Party’s State 
Committee; Mrs. Kate Palmer Stearns, 
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| picion, the readiness to see and to magnify 


| disparages bur intellect, our capacities, or 
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our motives, the tone of distrust and sus- 


faults and errors—these and similar unjust 
thoughts, words and acts, are the shadows 
that too often hide real affection in a gloom 





so thick and impenetrable that it emerges | 


| no more forever.—Zastern Star. 


There is nothing in the whole routine of | 


| civil duties that would require different 


training in a woman from that of a man. | 


| She proposes not to exercise her right of 


| and lastly, honorably, but it is the same 


chairman of the New York City Commit- | 


tee; Miss Elizabeth Schoonmaker, Mrs. C. 


Dunning, Mrs. Clark Bell, Miss Bell. | 
By request, Mr. Hamilton Willcox opened | 


the program with ‘‘Why Should Women 
Study Politics?’ 
venhill recited Mrs. Browning’s “Italian 
Mother,”’ Mrs. Alvesta Scott Browne spoke 
on ‘‘Why Women Should Study Theolo- 
gy,” and Mrs. Thomas on the need of po- 


' litical and legal instruction for women. 


She said that women do not need it much 
more than most men do, and spoke hope- 
fully on the growth of the cause. 

The sociable was held partly to call at- 
tention to the opening of a sanitarium by 
Dr. Stanton on a somewhat new plant 


Mrs. Margaret W. Ra- | 
| BE SENET concenscevenasesasedceses $50. 
1, 


Besides her regular medical practice, she | 
will receive invalids into her house and | 


care for them as a physician and other- 


wise; other physicians can send their | 
patients to board, and have their directions | 
as to treatment carried out by Dr. Stan- | 


ton. 

During the evening the executive com- 
mittee of the N. Y. 
Party held a meeting, and designated Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, of Albany, Mr. 
Albert O. Willcox, of Richmond, and Mrs. 
M. Louise ‘Thomas, of New York, to rep- 
resent the party at the National American 
Convention in Washington. As the party 
is not a society, and hence not an auxil- 
iary, the delegates were not directed to 
claim votes in the convention, but were 
designated as a matter of courtesy. * 
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PITH AND POINT. 

Womanish and womanly are two quite 
different things.—Gladstone. 

The truest sign of a broad man is a 
cheerful toleration of narrow men. 

No man ever believed that a crying baby 
belonged as much to him as to its mother. 

The consciousness of duty performed 
gives us music at midnight.—George Her- 
bert. 

‘**What good was ever done in the world 
without agitation? We cannot even make 
butter without it!” 





Some one has said of a fine and honor- 


able age that it was the childhood of 
immortality.— Pindar. 


‘*The poor man’s purse may be empty, 
but he has as much gold in the sunset, and 
silver in the moon, as anybody.” 

Virtue dwells at the head of a river, to 
which we cannot get but by rowing 
against the stream.— Feltham. 

The subject who is truly loyal to the 
chief magistrate will neither advise or 
submit to arbitrary measures.— Junius. 

The movement for woman is the heart 
of the world seeking utterance in behalf 
of justice, purity and spiritual insight.— 
Emma C. Bascom. 


‘*Falsehoods which we spurn to-day 
Were the truths of long ago; 

Let the dead boughs fall away, 
Fresher shall the living grow.” 


A woman may have all the rights she 


| wants, but that is not the question; the 


question is, Has she all the rights she 
needs as a responsible human being ?— 
Woman's Standard. 

In every person who comes near you, 
look for what is good and strong. Honor 
that, rejoice in it, and, as you can, try to 
imitate it, and your faults will drop off 
like dead leaves.— Ruskin. 

When the song’s gone out of your life, 
you can’t start another while it’s a-ringing 
in your ears; it’s best to have a bit o’ 
silence, and out o’ that maybe a psalm’!! 
come by and by.—Zdward Garrett. 


While a woman has property and is 


taxed for it, while she has children and is in- 
terested as much as anybody else for them, 
while she has just the same stake in society 
that I have, and just as much intelligence 
as I have about casting the ballot, I never 
can eseape the plain, homely logic which 
makes it right that she should have the 
same suffrage that I have.—Hon. John D. 
Long. 

The idea that justice is superfluous 
where love reigns is a worm that has 
dwelt at the eore of many a fair house- 
hold and many a warm friendship, and 
has gradually wrought in them decay and 
bitterness. The unfair use of power, the 
sharp criticism, the light banter which 
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suffrage as a woman, but as a citizen. 
The nature of the responsibility is not les- 
sened nor augmented from the fact that a 
woman undertakes it. It may be done 
better, more delicately, with greater tact, 


work, and the same qualities are called 
into action.—A. H. Merrill, in New Orleans 
Appeal. 
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FOR DAKOTA LITERATURE FUND. 


ADDITIONAL DONATIONS. 
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Miss Fisk advertises party gloves in 
every shade and every length at 53 West 
Street. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or pecyhate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING Pow DER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





EXERCISING MACHINE. 
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Gentlemen and Children. It is light, healthful and | 
wonderful for producing perfect circulation of the | 
blood. Price, 5.00. | 

Two simple screw eyes, one in the floor and one | 
seven feet above, in the most convenient part of your | 
dressing or sleeping room, adjusts it for use for | 
either man, woman or child. Price, 5.60. 

Five minutes’ exercising before retiring at night 
will produce undisturbed rest and quiet at once. 
Price, $5.00. | 


NOYES BROS., 
Hosiers, Glovers and Shirt Makers, 


Washington and Summer Streets, 
BOSTON, U. 8. A- | 


| 
This Exercising Machine can be used by Ladies, 
| 
| 
| 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass the book written by the great Temper- 
ance, Woman Suffrage and Labor Reformer. 
T. V. POWDERLY. 700 pages. Cloth, $2.75, 
Leather, $3.75. Sold by subscription. Not in book- 
stores. Copy will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. An agreeable and profitable book to sell. 
Address all communications to JOHN F. DOWD, 
Publisher’s Agent, Room 18, 521 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





“No reformer who desires to keep up with the 
ideas of his time can afford to be without this great 
work, which is a treasury of facts and a mine of | 
useful and interesting information.” — Woman's | 
Journal, Feb. 1, 1890. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu. 
ation b, the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHiTE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bish pv 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, % | 
centseach. $2.0 a hundred. | 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, | 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


| 
| 
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| they may send out new works. 


| for baldness. 


‘Real Estate ui Mortg: 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
‘wow England Women’s Club.—On Monday, 


Feb. 17, at 4 FP. M., Mrs. Kllen C. Johnson will 
speak on Prison Recreations. 





Club Tea at 6.30. 





Woman's Educational and Industrial Union, 
98 Boylston St., February 16, Miss Elizabeth Porter 
neg Subject, “ihe Pundita Ramabai and Her 

ork.” 








The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp. 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 





Kindergarten in Music. By Mary 8. Hamilton. 
A simple and attractive method for teaching the 
Rudiments of Music, which cannot fail to please 
both teacher and pupil. Children 5 and 6 years of 
age readily comprehend. $1.00 by mail. Agents 
wanted in every city. Address Mary 8. Hamilton, 
122 North Broadway, Lexington, Kentucky. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. 8. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies wil be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 








Superfiuous Hair peomenenty removed from 
the face, neck, arms, breast, or between the eye- 
brows, by electricity. This is not a preparation, but 
is a delicate operation whereby every coarse hair is 
absolutely destroyed without injury to the skin, and 
with but slight @iscomfort to the patient; hair 
moles and warts treated with efficacy; consultation 
free and confidential! at office, and sealed circulars 
sent on receipt of stamp. Mks. BLAKE, 1682 Wash- 
ington Street. 





The National Subscription Bureau supplies 


| newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 


books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauquan Literature, and to works for teachers and 
young writers. The facilities of the bureau afford to 
writers and publishers a desirable medium by which 
‘ Send for circulars 
or special information. Address, NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park 8St., Boston, Mass., 
E. 8. HATCH, Manager. Agents wanted through- 
out the country for the new book, ‘The Law of 
Husband and Wife,” by Lelia J Robinson. 
Private Board in Florida.—If you want a nice, 
quiet place to board this winter in Florida, address 
tor terms and map showing location, Mrs. MAGGIE 
J.Cross, Liverpool, Ve Soto Co., Florida, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 





| No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


_ Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter St., 
Stearns’ tailor method taught; patterns cut to order, 


Corns and Bunions cured by Mrs. Dr. J. Sem 
mes, 28 years’ practice, Manicure, 75c. Hair treated 
41 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 2-3. 


| FFYWO_ GOOD WOMEN—A Housekeeper and 


* Laundress — with daughters to educate, 
may find an opening by addressing Mrs. F. A. W. 
SHIMER, Mt. CARROLL SEMINARY, Carroll Co., Il. 
Send references with application. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable prices. Location central to 
largest retail stores and places of amusement. For 
terms address as above. 








T BEA Qe Any lady or gen- 
tleman can have 
Circular to Dealbant Giove Co., 33 Winter St., Boston. 


them, Send for 
(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 





Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 


TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to 4 P.M.) 


MISS CHARLOTTE W. HAWES, 


PIANO-FORTE AND HARMONY, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICAL LECTURES. 


Music Rooms, No. 3 Park St. 


Desirable private homes furnished for those coming 
from a distance, 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


62 Pleasant Street, - MALDEN. 


Boston office, 54 Equitable Building, Boston, with 
Mrs. E. G. Woelper. 


Boston Drass-Cutting Colleae 


will open two evenings a week after Jan. 12 for the 
benefit of working girls who wish to improve in 
dress Reyes 3 he making. Each pupil will have the 

rivilege of bringing a suit, and will be instructed 

ow to make it. This is done to open a way so that 
in time girls may advance so as to fill more remu- 
nerative positions. Only a small fee will be charged, 
to pay the teachers. Hours from 7 to 9. 

HARk&1eT A. Brown, Principal. 
HENRIETTA C. MATHEWS, Manager. 


181 Tr t St., R 17 and 18. 

















COWLES *%a" partnouth 82 Boron 2 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 

Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RIcH. 

This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelied after the best Parisian 
Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 
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SHOE POLISH 










Containing OWL 


8. C. JAMESON & CO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 111 Arch Street. 
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